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An important new AMA Research Study to help you 
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agers. Based on an AMA survey of 140 companies, this 
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DEFINING on their style, content, and language. In addition to 
: THE supplying basic data for companies reviewing their 
MANAGER’S organization structure, Derininc THE MANAGER’s JOB 
JOB; = ©o*ains valuable source material for the company that 
wants to establish a sound base for its operations. It 
The AMA Manual explains: how to create an effective description program, how to 
of gain executive acceptance for the program, and how to prepare 

Position sition descriptions. 
Descriptions — Actual position descriptions include: President, Comptroller, 
Director of Research, Production Manager, Vice President 


— Personnel, Office Manager, Treasurer, Quality Control 
Manager, Secretary, and many others. 
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The first in a series of compact, authoritative hand- 

books on basic management skills. This concise book 

deals with executive appraisal in practical terms. Mr. 

Heyel has drawn on AMA resources and his wide ex- 

perience as an operating executive and consultant to 

show: how to set up realistic yardsticks for measuring perform- 

APPRAISING ance, how to judge specific managerial skills, how to relate the 
EXECUTIVE executive’s personal traits to his work, etc. Stressing appraisal 
PERFORMANCE _ in action, the author describes how to conduct a planned 


b appraisal interview. During this interview, the subor- 
Y¥ dinate executive reviews his performance and is encour- 
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aged to develop his own abilities. 


This basic handbook will not only help every executive 
to size up his subordinates but will show him what he can 
do to develop to his own full potential. 
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Of Managerial Responsibility 


Ir Makes No difference whether abuse of the manager's 
inherent power is hidden or in the open, whether it is 
brute oppression or affable manipulation of consent. Nor 
does it matter whether the motives are selfish or genuine 
altruism, desire for self-aggrandizement or mistaken kind- 
ness. It is abuse, if not despotism, for a manager to aim at 
power rather than at responsible performance. 

The manager has a responsibility to the people work- 
ing with him. He has the responsibility to build the struc- 
ture in which men can achieve the most, and to find the 
right spot in the structure for each of the professional 
specialists. He must make most effective whatever skill 
and knowledge the specialists have, and give full scope to 
their judgment. He has to keep them informed of the 
common goal toward which their efforts are to be di- 
rected; and he has to keep himself informed of the new 
potentials of contribution and performance opened up by 
advances in areas of specialized knowledge. He has the 
responsibility to create, in other words, the conditions in 
which the professional specialists can both achieve the 
most and develop themselves the most. And he has the 
responsibility—both to the individual and to the organi- 
zation—to demand superior performance and to condone 
nothing less. 


—PETER F. DRUCKER, Landmarks of Tomorrow. 
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strictly personnel : 


Scientists and Engineers 
Oppose Collective Bargaining 


THOUGH SCIENTISTS AND ENGINEERS are 
generally counted among the least satis- 
fied classes of employees, few of them ap- 
parently are discontented to the point of 
favoring some form of collective action 
to improve their salaries and status. Pre- 
liminary findings from a University of 
Michigan study of over 250 scientists and 
engineers in 10 major companies show 
that only 18 per cent welcomed the idea 
of bargaining collectively, while 50 per 
cent were strongly opposed to it and an- 
other 29 per cent regarded it with mild 
disfavor. 

Among those who thought that collec- 
tive bargaining would be to their advan- 
tage, rather more than one half envi- 
sioned action along union lines. The rest 
took the view that more vigorous support 
should be forthcoming from the profes- 
sional societies and that some machinery 
might be set up whereby a society could 
ascertain the opinions of its members and 
present them to top management. 

In general, the study showed, the atti- 
tude of these professional employees to- 
ward collective bargaining seemed to de- 
pend upon how they felt about their 
present salary levels. Higher salaries and 
more equitable salary adjustments were 
the reasons most often cited for seeking 
redress through collective action. 
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However, about one-third of all the 
respondents took the view that salaries 
and promotions achieved through collec- 
tive bargaining would not reflect the in- 
dividual employee’s responsibilities, per- 
formance, or qualifications. Other objec- 
tions to collective bargaining were that it 
might introduce undesirable policies and 
practices of labor unions, restrict the per- 
sonal freedom of professional employees, 
impair their relations with management, 
and reduce their status in their commu- 
nities. 

On the whole, the findings indicate 
that while there seems to be a general 
awareness on the part of scientists and en- 
gineers that they cannot look to collective 
bargaining for the intangible rewards 
that mean so much to them, dissatisfac- 
tion over existing salary inequities might 
cause many of those who now oppose 
unionism to change their minds. Manage- 
ment must give both tangible and intan- 
gible recognition to the achievements of 
professional employees if they are to be 
motivated to do their best work. 


Wage Incentives and 
Productivity 


WHILE THE LITERATURE on wage incen- 
tives is replete with dire examples of 
plans that somehow failed to live up to 
their advance billing, rather less is heard 


about those installations that have 





achieved what they were supposed to do. 
Like happy marriages, it seems, success- 
ful incentive systems seldom make news. 

Actually, according to a study of the 
results of 2,500 wage incentive plans by 
Mr. John D. Dale, President of the 
George Elliott Company, Inc., of New 
York, the record lends considerable sup- 
port to the view that incentive systems do 
induce employees to work harder. In the 
29 different industries covered by the 
study, the incentive programs resulted in 
an average increase in productivity of 
63.5 per cent, an average rise in employee 
earnings of 20.6 per cent, and an average 
saving of 25.91 per cent in unit labor 
costs. 

These averages are based on the mid- 
dle 50 per cent of the cases reported. Had 
the top and bottom quarters been figured 
in, the averages would probably have 
been much higher, Mr. Dale points out, 
since even among the bottom 25 per cent, 
there was a marked improvement in the 
positions of the companies concerned. 

Broken down still further, the averages 
show that for every | per cent increase in 
wages, productivity increased by 3.1 per 
cent and unit labor costs were reduced by 
1.25 per cent. 

On the average, 43 companies were in- 
cluded in each industrial classification, 
though the actual numbers ranged from 
seven companies in the smallest category 
to 85 in the largest. Top ranking indus- 
try as regards productivity gains was to- 
bacco manufacture, with a 100 per cent 
increase. Gains of 90 per cent or more 
were found in the petroleum and coal 
products, air transportation, stone, clay, 
and glass products, and printing and pub- 
lishing industries. Only five groups 
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showed gains of less than 50 per cent, 
automobiles and auto equipment being at 
the bottom of the list with 39 per cent. 
Of the plans studied, 77 per cent were 
installed since 1948, while the rest dated 
from during and before the war. All of 
them were based on work measurements 
arrived at by time studies or predeter- 
mined time systems, with incentive bo- 
nuses being paid for productivity over 
and above “standard performance.” 


How Good Are 
Negotiated Health Plans? 


Divivep THOUGH they may be on almost 
all other matters, labor and management 
are firmly united when it comes to the 
question of how to obtain the best em- 
ployee health services at the lowest possi- 
ble cost. But—as the very diversity of 
benefit plan patterns now prevailing 
throughout the country clearly shows— 
just what constitutes the “best” is still an 
unresolved problem. 

With the aim of developing impartial 
and statistically sound information in this 
area, the Columbia University School of 
Public Health and Administrative Medi- 
cine is presently making a nationwide 
survey of the patterns of family medical 
care under four major types of negotiated 
health insurance plans. The survey, 
which is being conducted on behalf of 
the Foundation on Employee Health, 
Medical Care and Welfare, Inc., a re- 


search organization jointly sponsored 
and financed by labor and management, 
will, it is hoped, provide information that 
should be of considerable help to em- 
ployers and unions in coming to in- 
telligent decisions about the purchase of 
health insurance. 
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Though it will be some time yet before 
the findings of this survey are available, 
some indications that workers are far 
from making the best possible use of 
their present health benefits are forth- 
coming from a pilot study carried out by 
the Columbia research team before the 
larger project got under way. In this 
study,* 286 members of District 18 of 
the International Association of Machin- 
ists (a group of locals that have negoti- 
ated a wide variety of health plans, in- 
cluding “dual choice” between two com- 
prehensive plans providing home and of- 
fice care) were interviewed in their homes 
and asked about the various kinds of 
medical care (excluding dentistry) they 
had received during certain fixed periods. 

The responses showed that though 
these families lived in the world’s greatest 
medical center—metropolitan New York 
—over one-quarter of the hospitals they 
had used during the previous year were 
unaccredited. Further, of the 284 doctors 
they had consulted during a three-month 
period, 18 could not be identified in the 
American Medical Directory and another 
79 had no staff appointment at an ac- 
credited hospital. In other words, over 
one-third of the doctors used were not in 
a position to admit and care for their pa- 
tients in a hospital meeting minimal safe- 
ty standards. 

In general, the union members sur- 
veyed had only the haziest idea of the 
professional standing of the physician 
they consulted. Of the 101 doctors de- 
scribed as “specialists,” 21 were actually 
general practitioners and another six were 


* A. H. Hayes and J. I. Snyder, Jr., A Report 
on the Plans and Progress of the Foundation 
on Employee Health, Medical Care and Wel- 
fare, Inc. New York, 1959. 
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not listed in the American Medical Direc- 
tory. On the other hand, about 15 per 
cent of the doctors who were not identi- 
fied as specialists were in fact diplomates 
of American specialty boards or devoted 
themselves full time to a specialty. 

Asked their opinion of the medical 
care they had received, 40 per cent of the 
families thought it was “the best... 
that modern medicine provides.” Yet 
about one-quarter of the physicians used 
by these particular families had no staff 
appointment at an accredited hospital, 
and on the whole the doctors treating 
this highly satisfied group were not much 
better qualified than those who had 
treated families who thought that the 
care they had received was only “reason- 
ably good.” 

Among other findings, the study dis- 
closed (1) while insurance provided for 
about 86 per cent of the hospital bills, it 
covered only about one-half the charges 
for medical care during hospitalization; 
(2) two-fifths of all out-of-pocket medi- 
cal expenditures by the 286 families dur- 
ing a three-month period went for drugs; 
and (3) 32 per cent of all the out-of- 
pocket expenditures reported were borne 
by only 5 per cent of the families—an in- 
dication that even where insurance pro- 
tection is relatively good, it falls far short 
of the ideal when serious illness strikes. 


Overseas Personnel: Some 

Clues to Better Selection 
Exc.usive oF military personnel and their 
families, well over 100,000 Americans are 
now employed abroad—and this total is 
expected to increase steadily in the years 
to come. It is no secret that, in the past, a 
sizable number of those who have been 





sent overseas have turned out to be un- 
fortunate choices, manifesting all the 
signs and symptoms of maladjustment— 
frequent requests for transfer, persistent 
quarreling, higher than average sickness 
and accident rates, poor quality work, ab- 
senteeism, and alcoholism. How can such 
misfits be avoided in the future? 

More intelligent selection procedures 
can certainly help, suggests the Group 
for the Advancement of Psychiatry in a 
new report on the psychological problems 
of working abroad.* Hitherto, the re- 
port points out, the tendency has been to 
give more weight to a candidate’s tech- 
nical competence than to his personal 
suitability for an overseas appointment. 
But experience has shown that a man’s 
ability to stand up to the emotional 
strains and stresses of a foreign job is 
often more important than his profes- 
sional skill. In some cases, it may even 
be better not to fill the job at all, the re- 
port points out, than to send a highly 
trained man who is likely to fail in his 
personal or public relations. 

In addition to a careful appraisal of the 
candidate’s training and experience, spe- 
cial efforts should be made to assess 
his reactions to relocation, the report sug- 
gests. This, however, it is conceded, is 
easier said than done. Not only are the 
specific psychological conditions imposed 
by an overseas job harder to define than 
those of a comparable job at home. It is 
also difficult to predict with any accuracy 
* Working Abroad: A Discussion of Psychologi- 
cal Attitudes and Adaptation in New Situations. 
Group for the Advancement of Psychiatry, 104 


E. 25th St., New York 10, N. Y. 1958. 50 
cents. 
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a man’s ability to maintain good mental 
health in foreign surroundings. 

However, a promising approach is to 
use selection not merely as a means of de- 
termining a man’s present qualities but 
also as a measure of his potentialities for 
growth in the new job and situation. 
Good indications of the psychological 
flexibility needed are a work history that 
demonstrates the ability to overcome dif- 
ficulties, evident success in adapting to an 
unaccustomed environment, and a record 
of harmonious working relationships. 

Preferably, says the report, the back- 
ground appraisal should not be limited to 
reports from former supervisors—it 
should also include the opinions of the 
candidate’s peers and subordinates. Nor 
should reliance be placed upon a single 
interview. A series of interviews, con- 
ducted by interviewers who have been 
carefully trained to use the insights of 
psychiatry, provides the best safeguard for 
arriving at a balanced assessment of all 
the available data on a candidate, in the 
light of the particular location and type of 
assignment under consideration. 

Finally, the candidate himself can be 
an active partner in the selection process. 
As a rule, a man who is being consid- 
ered for an overseas job is already suc- 
cessful in his present one. He is unlikely 
to want to jeopardize his future by tak- 
ing on a new assigament that may prove 
to be beyond his capabilities. If he is 
given full and honest information about 
the job and its potential drawbacks or 
difficulties, he will usually come up with 
a realistic appraisal of his own capacity 
to cope with the situation. 





Many industries have followed the lead of the 
automobile companies in using the so-called pro- 
ductivity formula as av alternative to bargain- 
ing on annual wage in reases. They are all, says 
the author, living in a | v0l’s paradise and it’s high 
time they came dowr ‘0 earth. 


Wages and Productivity 


J. HOWELL TURNER 


Director, Employee Relations Department 


Standard Oil Company (Indiana) 
Chicago, Illinois 


Ax a eerine of the Illinois Manu- 
facturers’ Association in Chicago not 
long ago, Senator Harry F. Byrd had 


some trenchant things to say about the 
dangers of irresponsible federal spend- 
ing. 

“With fiscal soundness I would have 
no fear for the future—economically 
or militarily,” the Senator said. “I 
would anticipate the period ahead 
with enthusiasm for my children and 
with pride in the contribution of my 
own generation. ... But we cannot 
perpetuate national solvency and in- 
tegrity of the dollar through continu- 
ous deficit spending, unchecked na- 
tional debt, and spiraling inflation. 
This situation jeopardizes our system 
of government and our future.” 

These are sentiments that will be 
shared by many business men. Most of 
us are appalled by the fact that interest 
on the federal debt is now taking 


more than 11 cents out of every federal 
tax dollar. If the inflation that has 
made today’s dollar worth only 48 cents 
by the 1939 index continues unchecked, 
we see nothing but catastrophe ahead. 

Yet, for all our fears, what are we 
actually doing to stem the tide? Of 
course, every time someone like Sena- 
tor Byrd proclaims that government 
spending must be brought back with- 
in sane limits, we’re with him all the 
way. On the subject of government 
spending we are admirably vocal. But 
our dangers do not lie merely in gov- 
ernment spending as such—the real 
menace is the inflation that excessive 
government spending inevitably helps 
to produce. 

I say “helps” because inflation is not 
only the product of the federal spend- 
ers or even of the federal, state, and 
local government spenders combined. 
It can be produced equally as well by 





Nore. This article has been adapted from a paper delivered at AMA’s Midwinter Personnel Confer- 


ence. 





private industry, if industry fails to 
follow a policy that keeps costs and, 
consequently, prices in proper line. 

Unfortunately, by embracing a con- 
cept that holds vast potential for fur- 
ther accelerating inflation, some 
branches of industry have already 
strayed far from this policy. The con- 
cept I refer to is the so-called produc- 
tivity formula, whereby industrial 
wages are increased in accordance 
with the calculated increase in the na- 
tion’s productivity from year to year. 

While this formula may sound won- 
derfully simple and delightfully in- 
nocuous, actually it makes no more 
sense than the suggestion that we try 
spending our way to stability by new 
federal handouts. 


Productivity and the Productivity 
Formula 

Perhaps, at this point, I should make 
it clear that productivity and the pro- 
ductivity formula are two entirely dif- 
ferent things. 

Productivity is, of course, a major 
national asset, for it is the increase in 
productivity through _ technological 
progress that has, in the long run, 
given us our ever-increasing standard 
of living. Today, the average Ameri- 
can works some 15 per cent fewer 
hours than he did in 1930, yet his pur- 
chasing power over that period has 
risen by 50 per cent—a fact that is both 
a rough measurement of and an in- 
spiring tribute to our increased pro- 
ductivity. 

Moreover, no one now disputes 
that the benefits of increased produc- 
tivity must be shared fairly by all seg- 
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ments of the population. Indeed, in the 
final analysis, the very survival of the 
free enterprise system hangs on the 
success with which this principle is 
applied. If capital gets too small a 
share of the fruits of greater produc- 
tivity, the reservoirs of investment 
needed to finance new research and 
new technology dry up; and if labor 
gets too small a share, there is not 
enough purchasing power to keep our 
consumption-oriented economy going. 
To keep the economy vigorous and 
continually expanding, the distribu- 
tion of the gains of productivity must 
be more or less evenly balanced. 

It is easy to understand, therefore, 
why, in pursuit of this aim, there 
have been so many attempts to work 
out a formula that will give us an ex- 
act measurement of changes in pro- 
ductivity. Less easy to understand, 
however, and in fact quite shocking is 
the claim by some management people 
that such a formula has actually been 
found. 

This business started in earnest in 
1948 with the introduction into labor 
contracts in the automobile industry 
of what was originally called the an- 
nual improvement factor and is now 
rationalized as an adjustment for in- 
creased productivity. Unfortunately, 
the automobile industry has been 
stuck with this phony formula ever 
since. Even more unfortunately, its 
use has since spread to other indus- 
tries, and many labor leaders are con- 
stantly pressing to have it applied 
across the board. 

Those who use the productivity for- 
mula contend that they have found a 
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magnificently precise yardstick and, 
while they may not always agree on 
its exact size, they are united in the 
belief not only that a yardstick exists, 
but that it is infallible in its applica- 
tion. How wonderful this would be 
if only it were true! 


Output and Input 


To understand why it isn’t true, we 
must begin by asking, what is pro- 
ductivity anyway? All our expert 
economists agree that it is nothing 
more than the simple ratio of output 
to input. Thus, if X equals the value 
of all the goods and services that are 
produced in a given economy within 
a given period of time, and Y equals 
all the varying kinds of resources that 
have contributed to producing those 
goals and services, we arrive at a 
measure of productivity simply by di- 
viding X by Y. Or, to express it al- 


gebraically, .o Productivity. 


By means of this elementary equa- 
tion, we can immediately recognize 
some of the significant aspects of pro- 
ductivity. If, for example, output (X) 
increases while input (Y) remains the 
same, productivity has increased. Con- 
versely, if output (X) decreases while 
input (Y) remains the same, produc- 
tivity has dropped. So far so good. But 
as soon as we quit playing with purely 
theoretical X’s and Y’s, we run into 
problems—and virtually _insoluble 
problems at that. 

Take the output part of the ratio, 
for example—how can it be measured 
accurately? Let’s say, by way of illus- 
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tration, that in 1948 a certain company 
produced 1,000 hand lawnmowers. In 
1958 this same company produced the 
same number of lawnmowers, only 
these happened to be de luxe power 
jobs. How can we measure the dif- 
ference in real value of this output? 
The unit number has remained the 
same, but the quality is vastly differ- 
ent. 

When we turn to the input half of 
the ratio, we go from bad to worse. 
There are many elements, all working 
in concert, that make up the thing we 
call input, the most obvious of them 
being capital, management, technol- 
ogy, raw materials and other re- 
sources, and, of course, man hours of 
work, 

We at Standard Oil, working closely 
with some outstanding economists, 
have been making an intensive study 
of this subject for some time, and the 
most important fact we’ve come up 
with is this: The various input ele- 
ments are so closely interrelated that 
it is impossible to pull out any one or 
any combination of them and pre- 
cisely assess its place in the over-all 
picture. 

Theoretically, it might be possible to 
set up some laboratory experiments 
that would approach such an assess- 
ment. For example, we could take 
some specific manufacturing opera- 
tion and vary isolated elements in it 
to see their effect on the production 
rate. First we might vary the capital 
investment by differing amounts, 
holding all the other elements con- 
stant. We might then vary the man- 





agement techniques to be applied, 
again holding all the other elements 
constant. 

Even if we did that, however, we 
would get only the answers to fit the 
particular theoretical situation we had 
set up in the first place—and these an- 
swers wouldn’t necessarily apply in 
other situations. Doubling the num- 
ber of man hours in a horse-shoeing 
operation, for instance, might well 
double the production rate; however, 
doubling the number of man hours 
in a petroleum refinery might not 
affect the production rate at all. But 
even more to the point is the fact that 
in practical operations we can never 
come even remotely close to the ex- 
perimental conditions of a laboratory 
test. There is never a time when only 
one of the many elements that to- 
gether go to make up input is being 
varied; several are constantly being 
varied at the same time. In fact, some 
leading economists have said flatly that 
to determine what contribution any 
one element of input has made to in- 
creased output is a problem that is in- 
soluble “even in theory.” 


How Labor Views Productivity 


Nevertheless, labor leaders plainly 
have not let themselves be halted or 
even delayed by this fact. Instead, 
they have worked out their own un- 
supported and completely inadequate 
definition of productivity. With ruth- 
less oversimplification of the facts, 
they have decided to ignore capital 
and management and technology and 
resources as elements of total input. 
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Productivity, they say, simply equals 
the value of all goods and services di- 
vided by the man hours of work. 

But this is a stone-age definition of 
productivity. Such a partial ratio does 
not and cannot represent productivity 
—all it represents is output per man 
hour. What this definition actually im- 
plies is that all elements of input are 
kept constant except for man hours of 
work and as I have already pointed 
out, it is impossible to calculate input 
on this basis. 

In an effort to lend at least the ap- 
pearance of objectivity to their defini- 
tion, however, labor leaders frequent- 
ly cite the Bureau of Labor Statistics 
index, “Output per man hour produc- 
tion workers or nonsupervisory em- 
ployees in manufacturing,” as a meas- 
ure of productivity. By definition this 
index is limited to the man hours of 
production workers or nonsupervisory 
employees in manufacturing. Another 
index that has gained attention is a 
recent BLS revision of the production 
worker series that includes certain 
categories of nonproduction and su- 
pervisory employees in manufactur- 
ing. However, this index also has 
limitations. In both indexes, there are 
sizable groups of employees left out— 
salesmen, researchers, administrators 
and managers—who are an important 
part of industry. And neither of these 
indexes covers the service trades, the 
professions, or agriculture. 

In fact, in the Monthly Labor Re- 
view for May 1954, the BLS itself 
pointed out, “The indexes do not 
measure the specific contribution of 
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labor.” Yet union leader after union 
leader goes on trying to maintain the 
fiction that the index does measure 
what the Bureau flatly says it does not. 
On this foundation of sand rest the 
elaborate cases for automatic annual 
pay increases that go on ad infinitum. 

But if these union arguments were 
the only things we had to worry about, 
the productivity formula might not 
occasion us too much concern—after 
all, union leaders often make strange 
claims. 

The fact is, however, that many 
managements have fallen into the un- 
ion’s way of thinking and bought 
their shabby line of goods, Even when 
management continues to argue about 
the numbers involved, it seems to go 
along with the essential fallacy in the 
union presentation, feeling, as the 
union leaders plainly do, that there is 
some mysterious magic in the very 
word “productivity.” 


No Ceiling in Sight 

Of course, the initial lure of the 
productivity formula is understand- 
able—it seems to offer such an easy 
way out of all the hard wrangles over 
wages at the bargaining table. By 
agreeing on a statistic that justifies an 
automatic wage increase, whether it be 
2 or 6 or 22 per cent, we can all go on 
to more important things. Well, if a 
man persuades himself that he has 
found Utopia, he can hardly be criti- 
cized for that. But he can be crit- 
icized if he goes on insisting he is in 
Utopia when all the facts clearly show 
that he is some place else. 
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The fact of the matter is, produc- 
tivity-formula bargaining is strictly a 
one-way street. The moment manage- 
ment accepts the productivity formu- 
la, with or without cost-of-living esca- 
lation, it is committed to perpetual au- 
tomatic increases, and there is no ceil- 
ing on these increases, only a floor— 
the floor that the formula itself estab- 
lishes. Experience has shown that the 
unions invariably use the increases 
dictated by the productivity formula 
only as a springboard for further de- 
mands. What the formula insures they 
take for granted and proceed to go on 
from there. 

A case in point here is the auto- 
mobile industry—far from freeing 
themselves from the tough job of 
realistic wage bargaining by accepting 
the productivity formula, the manage- 
ments of the automobile companies 
bought themselves new and worse 
headaches. At the same time they and 
other managements that fell into the 
trap of the formula also bought an 
added measure of inflation for the na- 
tion as a whole. 

It is worth remembering that, in 
the 1957-58 recession, we saw repeated 
instances where wage increases dic- 
tated by the automatic application of 
the productivity formula caused prices 
to hold steady and even, in some cases, 
to rise at a time when price cuts might 
have been just the thing to stimulate 
recovery. 

Thus, eyeing the sad past of the 
productivity formula, we can only 
conclude that it has no reasonable fu- 
ture—the formula doesn’t work be- 





cause it can’t; its monstrous defects 
are built into it. 

And suppose, for the sake of argu- 
ment, that someone eventually comes 
up with convincing proof that our in- 
crease in productivity has averaged, 
say, 2 per cent a year for the past half 
century. This fact would still tell us 
nothing about the economic perform- 
ance in any given year. In 1956-57, for 
example, most economists agree that 
there was no increase in productivity; 
in fact, there was probably a decline, 
though no one can tell for certain. 
This was for the economy as a whole. 
But the experience of individual com- 
panies in this respect was undoubtedly 
as individual as the company itself. No 
matter what the situation was for the 
whole nation, in some companies there 


was almost certainly a gain; in others 
a loss. 


The Key Question 


No index exists that answers the 
key question: Is the increase in work- 
er productivity sufficient to cover in- 
creased wage costs? This question 
must be answered not only for the na- 
tion as a whole, but also for company 
A and company B, and all the other 
individual companies that together 
make up our economy. Any attempt 
to reduce wage negotiations to the 
mechanical application of a formula 
can lead to only one end—the disap- 
pearance of free enterprise manage- 
ment. And if that goes, in its place we 
shall have regimented management 
under government control. If that 
happens, we shall have only ourselves 
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to blame. For if, instead of exercising 
its decision-making __ responsibility, 
management prefers to fall back on 
some BLS index, its intellectual bank- 
ruptcy will be plain for all to see. 

The fact of the matter is, there is no 
escape from the tough job, year after 
year, of establishing a realistic wage 
policy. In particular, management 
must ask—and find the answers to— 
these four questions: 

1. What are our manpower needs? 

2. Does the current labor market of- 
fer an adequate supply of the skills we 
require? 

3. How do our rates compare with 
those paid by other local employers— 
are they high enough to insure compe- 
tent workers? 

4. What about our sales volume, 
prices, competition, and profits—re- 
gardless of statistics about the GNP or 
the performance of the economy in 
general? 

Of these four questions, the last of 
course, is the most important. The 
company that bases its wage policy on 
the answer to it will never exactly be 
popular with union negotiators—but 
since when has it been management's 
first obligation to curry the benevolent 
favor of the union leadership? For 
that matter, is the desire to lessen the 
tensions of contract negotiations any 
possible excuse for failing to face the 
hard facts about the productivity 
formula? 

Management’s primary obligation, 
as I conceive it, is twofold: (1) It 
must see to it that true productivity 
continues to increase for the further 
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enrichment of the nation’s economy, 
and (2) it must also see to it that the 
benefits of true productivity gains are 
shared equitably by all who are in- 
volved in the productive operation. In 
the battle for solvency and sound 
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by tending its own shops and making 
certain that its policies are not adding 
fuel to inflation’s fire. And this, surely, 
calls for management’s putting a last- 
ing end to the myth of the productivity 
formula while there is still time to 


do so. 


money, management might well begin 


Mental Powers and Aging 


CONTRARY TO POPULAR belief, new research indicates that a person’s mental powers 
do not decline after middle age. In fact, a recent recheck of a group of testees, 30 
years after they took their first intelligence tests, showed that the group as a whole 
attained a considerable gain in average intelligence scores and not one person scored 
lower than he did on the first attempt. 

The widespread belief in the inevitability of mental decline after 40 or 50 
years of age springs from tests conducted on cross-sections of the total population 
several years ago which showed that younger people were more intelligent than 
their elders. But to draw such a conclusion from these tests is erroneous for sev- 
eral reasons: (1) The tests failed to consider the rise in our national educational levels 
which resulted in the younger testees having had more formal education than the 
older age groups with which they were compared; (2) the younger groups had 
been more exposed to such tests, while the older people, not having been previously 
subjected to batteries of intelligence tests, may have found them hard to take; and 
(3) the tests were not used to measure changes in the same person over a period of 
time, but rather to compare the performance of different people of different ages. 

According to research conducted at the University of Michigan’s Division of 
Gerontology, lazy habits of thinking can cause mental deterioration. Such habits 
are probably as great a threat to continued mental health as any physical and 
emotional mishaps that a person may suffer. Attitudes, too, have their effect on a 
person’s ability to learn—people who regard mental decline as inevitable and shrink 
from outside contacts and interests will, in all probability, realize their fears. On 
the other hand, researchers since 1928 have shown that people who maintain a 
continued interest in formal education after 50 can do just as well as their 20-year-old 
classmates. 





All those who will be in the labor force in the 
coming decade have already been born—but not 
enough of them were born at the right time. 
W hat steps should management take now to meet 
the coming manpower shortage? 


The Challenge of the 1960’s: 
Manpower Management 


CHARLES A. MYERS 


Director, Industrial Relations Section 
Massachusetts Institute of Technology 


Axra time when we have a very siza- 


ble unemployment problem on our 
hands, it may seem strange to suggest 
that one of the major challenges fac- 
ing American management in the next 
10 or 20 years is the effective utiliza- 
tion of scarce manpower. I make this 
statement, however, on the dual as- 
sumption first, that while we shall 
have occasional business recessions, 
we shall never again permit so serious 
a depression as we had in the early 
thirties; and second, that the Ameri- 
can economy will continue to grow at 
the same rate as it has done since the 
end of World War II. We need only 
take note of the vast expenditures for 
industrial research in recent years to 
realize that the American economy 
will see many new products, new in- 
dustries, and new jobs in the years 
ahead. Over the long pull, therefore, 


the facts encourage optimism, not 
pessimism. 

Nevertheless, economic projections 
are notoriously hazardous. Indeed, we 
have learned that even when we al- 
ready know the age composition of 
the population, we cannot predict the 
size of the labor force for a decade 
ahead with any great accuracy. In 
1948, for example, a careful estimate 
of the probable size of the 1955 labor 
force made for the Social Science Re- 
search Council came up with a total 
of 61.1 million—nearly 8 million less 
than the approximately 69 million peo- 
ple who actually were in the labor 
force in 1955. (Of these, 63.2 were em- 
ployed and the rest were either in the 
armed forces or were unemployed.) 
Where did the projection go astray? 
The disparity was due partly to an un- 
derestimate of the nation’s economic 
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growth and partly to the fact that the 
actual participation rates of both men 
and women in the labor force were 
higher in 1955 than the rates that had 
been estimated eight years earlier. In 
other words, when jobs were available, 
proportionately more men and women 
in the total population went to work 
than ever before. 

By using different participation 
rates we can, of course, arrive at dif- 
ferent estimates of the size of the la- 
bor force in the years ahead. It may 
be well to point out, therefore, that 
the estimates set forth in this article 
are on the conservative side and that 
the size of the labor force in 1965 and 
1975 may be even higher than is as- 
sumed here. 

With this background, let us take a 
look at the labor force six years hence 
(1965) and, more briefly, for the dec- 
ade following (to 1975). Much of this 
picture has already been determined 
by past events. As Peter Drucker has 
pointed out, in America’s Next Twen- 
ty Years: 


The major events that determine the 
future have already happened—irrevoc- 
ably. Everybody who will reach marriage- 
able age during the next 18 or 20 years 
has by now been born. Everyone who will 
join the workforce within the next 18 or 
20 years has by now been born. And so, 
obviously, has everyone who will retire. 
The economic population of the next 20 


2 Most of the data used in this paper are taken 
from various studies of the Bureau of Labor 
Statistics, U. S. Department of Labor, especially 
“Our Manpower Future, 1955-65; Population 
Trends—Their Manpower Implications” (1957), 
and Sophia Cooper, “Labor Force Projections to 


1975,” Monthly Labor Review, (Dec., 1957), 
pp. 1143-1450. 
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years—its numbers, its age and sex dis- 
tribution—is not just predictable; it is al- 
ready in being... 


It is more than possible . . . that a con- 
tinuing feature of the next two decades 
will be a labor shortage—and that the 
basic problem of the period will be not 
unemployment but inflation. 


The “population explosion” of the 
post-war period is a matter of common 
knowledge: by the end of the thirties, 
we had 132.1 million people, and by 
the end of the forties we had 151.7 
million, or an increase of nearly 15 per 
cent. The Department of Labor esti- 
mates that by 1960 we shall have 179.4 
million and by 1965, 193.3 million. The 
pressures this population will put on 
our secondary school system and on 
our colleges and universities are obvi- 
ous. But what will be its implications 
for the labor force—the people work- 
ing, available for work, or looking for 
work? 

Assuming that our Gross National 
Product continues to grow at its pres- 
ent rate we shall have a GNP of $560 
billion (at 1955 dollars) in 1965, as 
compared with $391 billion in 1955. 
Even if there is a 6 per cent reduction 
in working hours, this level of output 
will require 74 million workers as 
compared with 63.2 million in 1955. 
Assuming that another 2.8 million will 
be in the armed forces and that there 
will be 2.4 million unemployed (about 
the minimum figure that can be used 
to account at any one time for those 
changing jobs, temporarily out of 
work, and so on) this gives us a total 
labor force of 79.2 million. However, 
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the net figure of 74 million is the one 
we are concerned with here. 


Occupational Distribution of the 
1965 Labor Force 

Now, how will the 74 million peo- 
ple actually at work in 1965 be divided 
among the various occupational 
groups? If past trends continue, we 
can expect that, in comparison with 
1955, some occupational groups will 
grow and others shrink. The antici- 
pated changes (i.e. percentage increase 
or decrease over the 1955 totals) 
have been estimated by the Labor De- 
partment as follows: 


Occupational Group __ Percentage Change 
Professional and technical 

Proprietors and managers 

Clerical and sales 

Craftsmen (skilled) 

Operatives (semi-skilled) 

Service workers 

Laborers 


This projection is based on the as- 
sumption that continued technological 
change, of which automation is the 
most striking example, will reduce the 
need for unskilled laborers and that 
mechanization and increased produc- 
tivity will also make it possible to re- 
lease additional workers from agricul- 
ture. On the other hand, technical and 
managerial skills will be in greater 
demand—hence the proportionately 
high anticipated increase in profes- 
sional and technical personnel. 

Studies now being conducted at the 
Industrial Relations Section of Prince- 
ton University show very clearly that 
the growth of large American com- 


panies over the past decade has been 
accompanied by a marked increase in 
the proportion of managerial, techni- 
cal, and supervisory personnel to the 
total number of people employed. 
While some accountants may choose to 
call this the growth of “non-produc- 
tive overhead,” the truth seems to be 
rather that, as any organization or any 
industrial society grows, the technical 
and managerial manpower resources 
required to run it become relatively 
more important. 

This trend holds true not only in 
manufacturing, but in other occupa- 
tions as well. In fact, projections to 
1965 and 1975, based on the trends be- 
tween 1947 and 1956, suggest that 
while manufacturing employment 
may increase by 10 to 20 per cent, the 
greatest increases will be in construc- 
tion, trade, finance-insurance-real es- 
tate, service industries, and govern- 
ment.” Technical, managerial, and ad- 
ministrative skills are required in the 
expansion of each of these categories. 
Furthermore, the greater expansion 
in the last four groups listed reflects 
another characteristic of economic de- 
velopment: as an industrial society 
grows, the so-called tertiary industries 
(trade, finance-insurance-real estate, 
service, and government) grow rela- 
tive to manufacturing, transportation- 
public utilities, and mining (which be- 


* Projections to 1975 have been made by Prof. 
William H. Miernyk, Director of the Bureau of 
Business and Economic Research at Northeastern 
University and Visiting Professor in the Depart- 
ment of Economics and Social Science at M.I.T. 
during 1957-58, in “Labor Force Changes,” 
— Business, Vol. 17, No. 12 (June, 1958), 
pp. 1-7. 
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tween 1947 and 1956 actually declined 
in total employment). Of course, the 
absolute decline in the numbers em- 
ployed in agriculture today as com- 
pared with 50 years ago is well known 
and this downward trend is expected 


to continue. 


Age Distribution of the 
1965 Labor Force 

Now, on the basis of what we al- 
ready know about the age composi- 
tion of the population, who actually 
will be filling these 74 million jobs? 
Several points stand out from an anal- 
ysis of the 1955 data and the 1965 pro- 
jections: 

1. As a result of the baby boom of 
the forties, there will be many more 
young people aged 14-19 and 20-24 in 
1965 than there were in 1955. Though 
large numbers of these will be in 
schools and colleges, it is estimated 
that there will be nearly 45 million 
more workers in these age groups in 
the 1965 labor force than in 1955, Of 
these, 2.7 million will be males and 
1.8 million females. 

2. Owing to the relatively low birth 
rates of the depression years, the num- 
bers of young adults in the prime age 
groups, 25-34 and 35-44, will be about 
the same in 1965 as in 1955. In other 
words, there will be a relative short- 
age of workers in these age groups. 

3. Compared with 1955, the 1965 la- 
bor force will show another large in- 
crease in the age groups of 45 and 
over, especially in the 45-54 group. 

4. Over 4 million of the total increase 
in the labor force of nearly 105 million 
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between 1955 and 1965 will have to 
come from women over 35. Many of 
these will be married women over 44 
—the age when children are no longer 
so important a factor in keeping wom- 
en at home. 

Some of the implications of these 
population and labor force changes 
have been suggested in the preceding 
comments, but we are now ready to 
consider more carefully just what all 
this means for management—for the 
men in managerial and administra- 
tive positions in business and indus- 
try who will have to make decisions 
on the utilization of manpower re- 
sources in the next six years. 


Implications for Management 


On this score, the following points 
deserve emphasis: 

1. We shall have a better-educated 
labor force than ever before. There will 
be more high school and college grad- 
uates available for work, and these 
may be just the groups to meet the 
increased demands for professional 
and technical personnel, and for cleri- 
cal and sales employees—the occupa- 
tional groups in which the largest per- 
centage increases are anticipated by 
1965. In other words, white-collar 
workers will be more plentiful and 
more in demand than blue-collar 
workers. As noted above, this is a re- 
flection also of the probable impact of 
automation, although recent research 
indicates that some routine jobs (such 
as key-punch operations, card sorting, 
etc.) are likely to continue along with 
the increase in more skilled jobs, such 
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as maintenance of and program- 
ming for the automatic machines. 

2. The impact of automation, which 
is, in particular cases, to eliminate jobs, 
will come at a time when there are 
relative manpower shortages in the 
prime age groups of 25-44. We cannot 
even be certain that the larger num- 
ber of young people entering the labor 
force between now and 1965 will be- 
come permanent employees for, as we 
know, many young girls take jobs on- 
ly until they get married. Thus, some 
insurance companies consider it neces- 
sary to introduce automation in the 
office now to avoid chronic labor 
shortages in the years ahead, just as 
the telephone companies found that 
the only way to expand their services 
to meet an ever-growing demand was 
to introduce the automatic dial system. 
These points need to be re-emphasized 
at a time when automation is consid- 
ered a threat to employment. 

3. The increased numbers of young- 
er people in the labor force by 1965, 
as well as the larger proportion of 
women over 35, will require some re- 
structuring of jobs, possibly to arrange 
partial shifts to use part-time workers 
who either cannot or do not want to 
work a full day or shift. 

4. The shortages in the prime age 
groups by 1965 will put a greater pre- 
mium on the better selection, place- 
ment, and training of workers, espe- 
cially if a company wants to avoid la- 
bor turnover. Since it will be easier for 
people in these age groups to get other 
jobs if they are dissatisfied, manage- 
ment will need to pay greater atten- 


tion to how they are placed and how 
they are handled on the job. 

In these groups will be the young 
professionals, the skilled craftsmen, 
the supervisors, and the junior execu- 
tives—all key people in any organiza- 
tion. And here it is worth pointing 
out that the shortages in this group 
will not only be relative to other age 
groups by 1965; there will actually be 
700,000 fewer men aged 25-35 in 1965 
than there were in 1955. Again, per- 
haps, it should be emphasized that this 
is no wild guess; it is based on the 
number of people in those future age 
groups who are already born. This 
implies that management would do 
well to pay particular attention to de- 
veloping and retaining those key peo- 
ple who, by 1965, will be between 25 
and 34 years of age—and bear in mind 
also that the picture is only slightly 
brighter for the next prime male age 
group, 35-44, 

5. These shortages may also call for 
changes in job structure to make jobs 
more interesting and satisfying. There 
is increasing recognition that routine, 
specialized, repetitive jobs bring frus- 
tration to many people. What has been 
called “job enlargement”—adding var- 
ied and related duties to a job rather 
than over-specializing it—offers prom- 
ise of better morale and better produc- 
tivity, as companies such as IBM have 
found. Managers need to think more 
about making jobs as big and as in- 
teresting as men can handle, as whole 
men, and less about the pseudo-engi- 
neering approach which considers 
man a machine and uses only his limbs 
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for the performance of routine me- 
chanical operations. Not all people 
dislike routine, repetitive jobs, but I 
believe that many more do than the 
industrial engineers assume when they 
lay out their production lines and time 
study individual workers. Fortunate- 
ly, automation may change much of 
this, by eliminating many of the dull 
jobs now performed by human beings, 
and requiring more maintenance and 
service workers instead. But manage- 
ment needs to be in the forefront of 
these developments. 

6. The relative shortages in the prime 
age groups will put a premium on 
the more effective use not only of 
younger workers and older married 
women, as we have seen, but also of 
the so-called “minority” groups in the 
labor force—Negroes, other minority 
racial groups, and last but not least, 
older workers over 60 or 65. If a man 
is willing and able to work, and over 
the normal retirement limit, it may be 
a luxury we can ill afford by 1965 to 
require him to quit work under a com- 
pulsory retirement plan. 

7. Finally, the expectations of a bet- 
ter-educated and better-trained labor 
force will demand a management that 
can help to meet these expectations 
both in the plant and in the office by 
developing more interesting jobs and 
by providing the kind of leadership 
that produces willing and enthusiastic 
employees. People who have learned 
in schools and colleges that democratic 
values are important in our society will 
not be satisfied with the autocracy that 
still passes for management supervi- 
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sion in some of our plants and offices. 
There will be even more emphasis on 
management development in those 
companies that want to stay ahead of 
their competitors in building an or- 
ganization of people to produce a 
product or a service at a cost which 
will attract more customers. Good 
managers will continue to be the scarc- 
est of our human resources, and per- 
sonnel administration, as a line man- 
agement responsibility with the advice 
and assistance of a staff specialist, will 
continue to be a crucially important 
management function. 


The Picture for 1975 


In short, the job facing management 
in the years ahead to 1965 is going to 
be more difficult than it has been in 
the past, at least so far as the utiliza- 
tion of manpower resources is con- 
cerned. Now, does the picture look 
any brighter after 1965? The Depart- 
ment of Labor’s labor force projections 
to 1975* show that between 1965 and 
1975 the pattern will be somewhat al- 
tered from the preceding decade, as we 
would expect. The younger age 
groups of 1955-65 will be in the 25-34 
group by 1965. Presumably by that 
time they will be better trained and 
more experienced, and the shortage of 
workers in this age group in the 1955- 
65 period will be less acute in the 
following decade. On the other hand, 
the depression babies will be in the 35- 
44 group by 1965, and this group will 
be smaller from 1965 to 1975 than the 
same group in 1955-65. Finally, be- 


* Sophia Cooper, op. cit. 
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tween 1965 and 1975, the under-25 age 
groups will continue to increase, but 
not nearly so fast as during 1955-65. 

Thus, while the composition of the 


gearing up for this challenge, especial- 
ly by improving the training and de- 
velopment of their own managerial 
and supervisory ranks. It is indeed 


labor force will be different between 
1965 and 1975, the same pressures will 
be present on management for more 
effective utilization of manpower. An 
increasing number of companies are 


high time that more companies began 
to think about the manpower problems 
ahead in the next decade and started 
taking the steps that are necessary to 
meet them. 


How to Increase Creativity 


BUSINESS already has more creative talent than it is using effectively. Creativity is 
stifled by many pressures which work both within the individual and within the or- 
ganization. But something can be done to increase creativity in an organization. 

Management can adopt tests which will identify the people who give in readily 
to group pressures and the people who don’t. 

Management can also develop groups which counteract the negative consequences 
of conformity. Participation in decision making can be used to shift the goals of 
groups to positive ends. Groups can be formed in which originality becomes a major 
goal. Procedures can be installed to insure a full hearing of minority opinions. Dif- 
ferences in status can be reduced, made less obvious; the place a member holds in 
the hierarchy can be consciously eliminated as a factor in judging member contribu- 
tions. Groups can be formed which bring together many different kinds of people; 
originality seems to flourish under these conditions. Groups can be made aware of 
the pressures to conform they bring on individual members, and they can work to 
reduce those pressures. Discussion leaders can be trained. Experts can be used as 
resource people. 

If management realizes the impact of conformity pressures and begins to counter- 
act their negative aspects, then some of the ready reserve of originality should begin 
to appear. The impact of these reserves can be far-reaching and can pay off hand- 
somely for the business which takes the time to find and free creativity —Creativity 
and Conformity: A Problem for Organizations (The Foundation for Research on 
Human Behavior, Ann Arbor, Mich., 1958). 





A series of studies carried out in four large com- 
panies pinpoints nine ways in which successful 
salesmen differ from unsuccessful ones. 


How Successful Salesmen Behave: 
A Counseling Guide 


CHARLES F. HANER and GIVENS L. THORNTON 


Grinnell College 
Grinnell, lowa 


How noes successful salesman actu- 
ally go about his job? In what way 
does his behavior differ from that 
of his less effective colleagues? The 
answers to these questions are clearly 
of prime importance to any company 
with a counseling program aimed at 
improving the performance of its sales 
force. Yet few empirical studies have 
been carried out in this area, with the 
result that the average sales manager 
charged with the responsibility of 
guiding his men toward higher levels 
of productivity mostly has to proceed 
in a hit or miss fashion. Seldom does 
he have any systematic plan for his in- 
dividual counseling sessions or much 
assurance that his advice and recom- 
mendations are sound. 

Aware of this defect in its counsel- 
ing program, a major household ap- 
pliance manufacturer requested us 
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some time ago to carry out a study 
that would provide an empirically val- 
idated basis for a guide that could be 
used by the company’s field sales man- 
agers in counseling their sales staff. 
Since that time, we have carried out 
similar studies in three other large 
companies—a meat packer, a millwork 
producer, and a manufacturer of agri- 
cultural equipment.’ Though the four 
companies differ in their products, or- 


? All the four companies studied have nationwide 
sales organizations and are alike to the extent 
that their field salesmen sell directly to dealers 
rather than to consumers. Among the functions 
performed by these salesmen are establishing, 
renewing, and terminating dealer franchises, 
training a dealer’s sales and/or service personnel, 
and keeping him informed of the company’s 
products, policies, and programs. From time to 
time, the salesman may also organize and con- 
duct sales meetings for dealers to discuss new 
products, competitive activity, special promotions, 
and the like. The behavioral characteristics de- 
scribed in this article refer to salesmen of this 
type and it is not suggested that they necessarily 
apply to all salesmen. 
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ganizational structure, and methods 
of operation, the findings of the four 
studies are sufficiently alike as to sug- 
gest that they may be generally appli- 
cable to the wholesale selling field. 

This article will outline the proce- 
dure used to develop the counseling 
guide for the appliance company and 
go on to present a composite of the 
findings of all four studies. It will con- 
clude with an account of the counsel- 
ing program that was set up in the 
appliance company, together with 
some evidence of its effectiveness, as 
determined by a follow-up study made 
one year later. 

From the outset, it was recognized, 
of course, that to be practical a coun- 
seling guide must confine itself to be- 
havioral traits and operation methods 


that can be established, changed, or 
eliminated within a reasonable period 
of time by an untrained counselor. 
Such things as intelligence, interests, 


physical characteristics, long-estab- 
lished personality traits, and so on are 
not readily modifiable, if indeed they 
can be changed at all. Furthermore, it 
was felt that the behavioral traits had 
to be overt to the extent that the sales 
manager could recognize their pres- 
ence or absence and observe changes 
in them over a period of time. Lastly, 
it was considered desirable that the var- 
ious behavioral items should be grad- 
ed in importance so that the sales 
manager could stress the more impor- 
tant ones in his counseling sessions. 

With these prerequisites in mind, 
the first step was to obtain detailed de- 
scriptions of the behavior of salesmen 


covering a wide span of effectiveness. 
In this phase of the study, 20 field sales 
managers were asked to submit de- 
scriptions of the two best and the two 
poorest salesmen in the present or re- 
cent employ of the company whom 
they had been able to observe closely. 
The salesmen so described were not 
to be identified and it was made clear 
that the written reports would not be 
made available to anyone in the or- 
ganization, 


Design of the Study 
The sales managers were asked to 


describe what the salesman did or did 
not do in his sales efforts, his home 
and social life, company meetings, etc., 
and were cautioned against omitting 
an item of behavior because it seemed 
to them to be either commonplace or 
too unusual, undesirable perhaps, or 
merely inconsequential. Consequently, 
their reports, along with much useful, 
descriptive information, contained a 
number of value judgments, vague, 
uncounselable statements, and repeti- 
tions which could be either modified 
or eliminated. The statements that re- 
mained—descriptions of distinct seg- 
ments of behavior relating primarily to 
sales activities—were then grouped 
into clusters on the basis of their sim- 
ilarity of content. One cluster, for ex- 
ample, might consist of those items 
dealing with organizing an efficient 
customer-contact route schedule and 
another of the items relating to the in- 
vestigation of potential dealers before 
franchising. All the items, some 250 
altogether, still in the sales managers’ 
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own words, were then randomly as- 
sembled into a check list. 

The second phase of the study took 
place at a regularly scheduled sales 
managers’ meeting for which each 
manager had been instructed to “think 
about” the best salesman he had ever 
known, a salesman of average ability, 
and the poorest salesman he had ever 
known. (These were to be three actual 
men rather than composites of several 
good or poor salesmen the manager 
happened to have known, and his as- 
sociations with them were to have 
been close and recent enough for him 
to make informed decisions about 
their behavior.) 

At the meeting, each manager was 
asked to read each item on the check 
list and indicate whether it was gen- 
erally characteristic of one or more of 
the salesmen he had selected. (If it 
characterized none of them, he had to 
leave the item blank.) He was to “call 
them as he saw them,” regardless of 
the fact that a negative-sounding state- 
ment might very well describe his 
“Hest” salesman. 

Since the sales managers could 
chrck each item as characterizing any 
one, or any combination, or none of 
the very good, average, or very poor 
salesmen they had known, it was pos- 
sible to determine, by statistical analy- 
sis of the completed check list, (1) the 
frequency with which each behavioral 
item characterized the three classes of 
salesmen and (2) the degree to which 
it differentiated among them. These 
two indices—frequency of characteri- 
zation and degree of differentiation, 
both expressed as percentages—yield- 
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ed a set of quantified data® from 
which we were able to compile a 
check list for the use of sales managers 
in counseling their men in the field. 
With the check list as a guide, the sales 
manager could thus stress or encour- 
age the adoption of those forms of be- 
havior characteristic of successful 
salesmen, and at the same time try to 
eliminate the behavioral aspects which 
appeared to be a bar to effectiveness. 

An account of how the counseling 
guide has been used in the appliance 
company is given in the concluding 
section of this article. At this point, we 
turn to consider the over-all findings 
that emerged from an analysis of the 
behavioral items obtained from all 
four studies. 


Characteristics of the 
Better Salesman 

All the items were divided into clus- 
ters based on the similarity of the be- 
havior described—a process that yield- 
ed 35 clusters containing four or more 
items. The degree of differentiation of 
each cluster, or—as we labeled it, dis- 
crimination value (DV)—was obtained 
by calculating the average difference 
between the per cent of times each itern 
in a cluster was checked as character- 
izing the best salesmen and the per 
cent of times it was checked as charac- 
terizing the poorest. For example, in a 
three-item cluster, if the sales man- 
agers had checked the first item as 
characteristic of 95 per cent of the best 


* The quantifiable findings yielded by this pro- 
cedure distinguish it from the “critical incident” 
approach originally developed by Flanagan and 
since used in various forms by a number of 
researchers. 
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salesmen and 5 per cent of the poorest, 
the second item as characteristic of 85 
per cent of the best and 15 per cent of 
the poorest, and the third as charac- 
teristic of 82 per cent of the best and 2 
per cent of the poorest, the average 
difference of the three items (DV) 
would be 80 per cent. In other words, 
the higher the DV, the more sharply 
the behavior cluster in question dif- 
ferentiated between the salesmen at 
each extreme. 

This analysis showed that the be- 
havioral clusters which most distin- 
guished the best from the poorest sales- 


men were: 


Cluster DV 
. Customer analysis 80% 
. Setting goals and quotas 75 
. Keeping customers informed 73 
. Franchising activities 72 
. Persistence 72 
. Analysis of sales effort 67 
. Knowledge of competition 67 
. Keeping company informed 64 
. Coverage of territory 64 


1 
2 
3 
4 
5 
6 
7 
8 
9 


Following are some explanatory 
notes on each of the above: 

1. Customer analysis. The best sales- 
man analyzes his customer—in the 
companies studied, the individual 
dealer—in terms of his market, compe- 
tition, financial position, personality, 
and so on, and makes his approach in 
the light of this analysis. This is not a 
hasty appraisal made just before he 
calls on the dealer—it is actually a care- 
ful study which enables the salesman 
to use a tailor-made sales presentation 
for each of his customers. At the same 


time, he is flexible enough to be able to 
change his approach during the sales 
presentation, if necessary. 


2. Setting goals and quotas. The best 
salesman works out his own interme- 
diate quotas and goals. These are ex- 
plicit to the point of including regions 
or dealers, products, dollar amounts, 
target dates, and the like. He then 
paces his efforts over a set period to 
attain his objectives. He has a realistic 
quota he plans to sell when calling 
on each customer. 


3. Keeping customers informed. 
The best salesman keeps his customers 
fully informed about their responsibil- 
ities as franchise-holders and the de- 
gree to which they are fulfilling their 
obligations. When franchising a dealer, 
he carefully explains to him his obliga- 
tions and responsibilities to the com- 
pany and the company’s obligations to 
the dealer in return. He keeps his cus- 
tomers up to date on changes in policy 
and procedures and periodically re- 
views their progress with them. 


4. Franchising activities. The effec- 
tive salesman is constantly on the look- 
out for promising dealer-prospects. He 
makes a careful investigation of each 
potential franchise-holder, noting his 
experience, reputation, financial back- 
ing, personnel, etc. Following his peri- 
odic reviews of each franchise-holder’s 
progress, he does not hesitate to dis- 
franchise a dealer, establish a new 
franchise, or set up multiple franchises 
when he detects gross ineffectiveness, 
inactivity, or a serious violation of 


company policy. 
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5. Persistence. When the best sales- 
man starts something, he stays with it. 
He keeps after his customers until he 
gets them to embark on a promotion 
but is careful not to start one unless 
he can see it through to a satisfactory 
termination. He follows up after sales 
meetings to make sure that orders are 
delivered as promised. He is also per- 
sistent in his attempts to get orders 
and is not easily discouraged by fail- 
ure. 

6. Analysis of sales effort. The best 
salesman analyzes the results of pro- 
motions, sales meetings, dealer con- 
tacts, sales presentations, etc., to deter- 
mine why a particular effort succeeded 
or failed, where it was weak, and how 
it could have been improved. When 
the evaluation indicates the advisabil- 
ity of a change in methods or behavior 
he endeavors to make the necessary 
modification. 

7. Knowledge of competition. The 
good salesman knows his territory and 
is alert to the successes and failures not 
only of his own customers but of their 
competition as well. He knows how 
competitive promotions have fared 
and keeps tabs on the financial condi- 
tion of rival dealers. This knowledge 
of competitive activity is of consider- 
able assistance to him when he is 
changing franchises or establishing 
multiple ones and often enables him 
to help his customers meet the com- 
petition more effectively. 

8. Keeping company informed. The 
better salesman keeps his home or 
branch office well informed about the 


significant activity in his territory. He 
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reports on his customers’ competitive 
position and general activities, includ- 
ing such matters as whether a dealer 
is in financial difficulty, or neglecting 
the company’s products in favor of 
others, or whether he is doing an ade- 
quate job of servicing, how effective his 
promotional efforts are, and so on. He 
advises the company on how both its 
products and the products of its chief 
competitors are being received, what 
his dealers and their customers are say- 
ing about them, as well as the steps he 
has taken to counter competitive activ- 
ity and to what effect. He is willing to 
pass along to other salesmen ideas and 
techniques he has found successful. 

9. Coverage of territory. The best 
salesman works out a route schedule 
which enables him to call on dealers 
regularly and with a minimum of 
back-tracking, duplication of effort, or 
wasted time and mileage. He keeps his 
schedule somewhat flexible to allow 
for emergencies but is sufficiently well 
organized to know in advance where 
he will be on any given day in the 
near future. 

It should be stressed that these nine 
clusters are listed in descending order 
of the degree to which they discrimi- 
nate between best and poorest sales- 
men. However, this sequence should 
not be taken as indicating that the 
greater the degree of discrimination, 
the more the activity in question con- 
tributes to selling effectiveness. Some 
behavioral traits which seem to be 
characteristic of all salesmen regardless 
of their performance and, therefore, 
show little difference between the best 
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and poorest salesmen (low DV), may 
actually be more important factors in 
successful selling than clusters with 
high discrimination values. 


Least Discriminating Factors 


At the other end of the scale, we may 
group the nine clusters showing the 
least discrimination value between the 


best and the poorest salesman: 


Cluster DV 
. Social activities 12% 
. Drinking habits 16 
. Personal traits 23 
. Home life 
. Group activities 
. Discrimination among 
customers 
7. Honesty 
8. Financial standing 
9. Discrimination among 
products 


1. Social activities. It seems to make 
little difference whether the salesman 
socializes with his customers or not. 
Nor does it seem to matter whether 
he tends to associate with people in 
the same line of business or prefers the 
company of those in other fields. And 
whether or not he tries to establish 
prominent or influential social con- 
tacts seems to be equally immaterial. 

2. Drinking habits. This cluster 
must be interpreted with some cau- 
tion. It includes such items as amount 
of drinking, drinking while on the 
job, and drinking to a point where it 
interferes with business. The small dif- 
ference between the best and the poor- 
est salesmen in these respects may be 
due to the fact that problem drinkers 
have already been eliminated by pre- 


employment screening. This supposi- 
tion is further reinforced by the fact 
that between 70 and 80 per cent of all 
salesmen in all four companies were 
listed as drinking moderately or not at 
all. 

3. Personal traits. In personal char- 
acteristics, habits, and manners, little 
differentiation between good and poor 
salesmen was apparent. However, 
since this category included such items 
as swearing, use of poor grammar, 
personal appearance, and the like, the 
relative infrequency of some of these 
characteristics among the type of sales- 
men studied may have accounted for 
the small difference noted. 

4. Home life. The home life of the 
salesman also has a rather low discrim- 
inative index. Though the poorer 
salesmen do tend somewhat more 
often to have unhappy home lives and 
discontented wives, the difference is 
not great. Actually, while a miserable 
home life may make a salesman dis- 
contented and unhappy, and so inter- 
fere with his business, it may also keep 
him on the road away from home, so 
that he sells more than he otherwise 
might. 

5. Group activities. This cluster 
shows relatively little difference be- 
tween the best and the poorest sales- 
men. While the better salesman does 
seem to attend church more often, and 
to participate in civic and fraternal af- 
fairs rather more frequently than his 
less successful colleagues, these activi- 
ties appear to differentiate between 
the two groups far less than some 
others. 


6. Discrimination among customers. 
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There is some tendency, but a quite 
inconsistent one, for the better sales- 
men to spread their efforts equally 
among their customers. The poorer 
salesmen tend to concentrate rather on 
their favorites, or customers within 
easy reach, or urban rather than rural 
dealers, or those with present rather 
than potential business. However, in 
two companies it appeared that the 
better salesmen concentrated on large 
accounts and somewhat neglected the 
smaller ones, while in the other two 
companies no such tendency was not- 
ed. 

7. Honesty. The poorer salesmen 
seem to be somewhat less honest than 
good ones, but again this cluster is far 
less discriminating than most. 

8. Financial standing. The better 
salesman seems to have a somewhat 
better credit rating, to be less in debt, 
and to manage his finances rather bet- 
ter than the poorer salesman. But this, 
of course, may be simply due to the 
fact that he is better off. 

9. Discrimination among products. 
The better salesman apparently tends 
to sell his company’s full line of prod- 
ucts, whereas the poorer salesman 
seems to concentrate on a few favorite 
items. But here again, the degree of 
differentiation is not equally marked. 

The clusters described above repre- 
sent the extremes of discrimination. In 
addition, there were 17 clusters of 
items in the middle range of discrim- 
ination, several examples of which are 
listed below. (The sequence has no 
significance.) 

1. Work habits—steady versus sporadic 

effort. 
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2. Reliability—living up to one’s word or 

promises. 

3. Asking for orders. 

4. Knowledge of product. 

5. Maintaining and submitting complete, 

accurate records. 

6. Attention to customer’s convenience. 

7. Attention to detail. 

In evaluating these findings, it must 
be recalled that the original study was 
undertaken to develop a counseling 
guide which could be used by field 
sales managers to improve the per- 
formance of their poorer salesman. 
Hence the activities which differenti- 
ate sharply between good and poor 
salesmen and call for the most counsel- 
ing were investigated. As has been 
pointed out, the studies themselves 
throw no light on the question as to 
how far a particular cluster, despite 
its apparently high discrimination 
value, actually contributes to success- 
ful selling. Nevertheless, we feel that 
a very high degree of correlation 
would probably be found between this 
hierarchy of clusters based on discrim- 
ination values and one based on judg- 
ments of their importance in selling. 
At all events, in a subsequent investi- 
gation with salesmen themselves, we 
found that the highly successful ones 
tend to rank these clusters in much 
the same sequence as did the sales 
managers in the studies reported here. 
The less successful salesmen, on the 
other hand, showed a much greater 
departure from the above listing in the 
ranks they assigned to the cluster de. 
scriptions. 

For the benefit of companies that 
may be interested in applying the re- 
sults of this research, the experience of 
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the appliance company in which the 
first study was made may serve as a 
general guide. 


Applying the Findings 

A check list of 60 items selected from 
those clusters which differentiated 
most sharply between the best and the 
poorest salesmen in the company was 
compiled. This was passed along to the 
sales managers as a “counseling 
guide.” The sales managers were in- 
structed to observe each of their sales- 
men periodically and check his behav- 
ior against the items in the list. At his 
counseling sessions, the sales manager 
was urged to direct his efforts toward 
encouraging and assisting the sales- 
man to adopt the behavior patterns 
which were known to be typical of 
successful salesmen and helping him 
to minimize or eliminate patterns 
which had been found to interfere 
with success. The salesman was not to 
be given the counseling guide and left 
to his own resources, and the sales 
manager was instructed not to try to 
review the entire list of items at any 
one time. As the salesman’s behavior 
changed along the desired line, he was 
to be commended and other items of 
behavior were then to be selected for 
further counseling. 

It should be noted that where a sales- 
man’s behavior already conformed to 
the pattern desired, he was to be com- 
mended for it, and that this commen- 
dation was regarded as no less import- 
ant an aspect of the program than the 
counseling for change. 

In short, the counseling guide was 


designed to provide a means for sys- 
tematically observing a salesman’s be- 
havior, establishing a set of criteria as 
to what was desirable and undesirable 
behavior, pointing up which behavior 
patterns are more important to success- 
ful selling, and setting a framework 
for periodic reviews and counseling. 
It was also felt that not only would 
the salesman profit from the guidance 
he received, but he would also have 
the assurance that his sales manager 
and the company were genuinely inter- 
ested in his welfare and success. 

Approximately one year after the 
counseling guide had been given to the 
field sales managers, we undertook a 
preliminary follow-up study to assess 
the effectiveness of the program. Pat- 
terned interviews were held with eight 
district sales managers. Though this 
was, admittedly, a somewhat simple 
method of evaluation, we were able to 
draw from it the following conclu- 
sions: 

1. The sales managers had found 
the check list a ready reference of be- 
havioral items relating most directly to 
successful selling and a useful means 
of refreshing their memories before or 
during a performance review. 

2. They also found that the check 
list had enabled them to adopt a more 
positive, factual attitude during a 
counseling meeting, because they 
knew that the behavior changes they 
were suggesting were endorsed by a 
sizable majority of the other sales man- 
agers in the company. 

3. Some evidence was also forth- 
coming that positive changes in be- 
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havior can be brought about through 
the proper use of such a counseling 
check list. For example, one sales man- 
ager reported that one of his salesmen, 
after the importance of carefully 
planned coverage of his territory had 
been pointed out to him, had posted 
an area map in his study and now con- 
sulted it before making a trip. In this 
way, he had eliminated considerable 
back-tracking. 

4. Though the check list had been 
intended to be used for counseling 
salesmen at all levels of effectiveness, 
its use so far has been limited almost 
exclusively to the poorer, marginal 
salesmen. But it is possible that with 
continued use sales managers will be- 
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gin to extend its application further. 

5. All the sales managers inter- 
viewed agreed that the check list had 
not been used as often as was intended, 
partly because of lack of time on their 
part, and partly because of lack of 
company funds to implement the pro- 
gram. But they were unanimously of 
the opinion that sales would increase 
if they had the opportunity and funds 
to work more closely with their men in 
the field. 

6. The salesmen with whom the 
counseling guide has been used have 
reacted to it most favorably and seem 
to feel that definite steps are being 
taken to help them improve their per- 
formance. 


The Two - Dollar Business Letter 


tn 1938, it was estimated that the average business letter cost about 50 cents. Ten 
years later, Dr. Robert R. Aurner set the price at 75 cents. By 1952, the figure had 
edged past the dollcr mark and, according to American Business, soared to $1.70 in 
May, 1957. Now the Family Economics Bureau of the Northwestern National Life 
Insurance Company sets it at an even $2.00. 

Here’s how Northwestern arrived at its estimate: 


Item 


Estimated 


Time spent by the average secretary per letter (includes 
taking dictation, typing, correcting, looking up words in 


the dictionary, coffee breaks, and so on) 


Executive’s dictating time 


Stationery, typewriter ribbons, and other materials 


Postage and mailing costs 


Office overhead (rent, lights, filing, messengers, and so on) 





Many organizations are now in the process of in- 
tegrating their personnel record-keeping activi- 
ties with their EDP systems. Here is an account of 
some leading applications of this kind—coupled 
with some words of advice for the company that 
is thinking of branching out along similar lines. 


Personnel Records: Along the 
Road to Automation 


PAUL DUKE 


Prrsonnex verartments are becom- 
ing more and more cluttered with rec- 
ords. In addition to the voluminous de- 
tails that must be maintained on each 
employee, companywide data on such 
matters as training, union status, sen- 
iority, merit ratings, grievances, job 
evaluations and descriptions, psycho- 
logical test scores, absenteeism, turn- 
over, and so on are increasingly being 
called for. Keeping track of all this 
detailed information is already a cum- 
bersome and costly burden. As the 
workforce expands, it threatens to be- 
come overwhelming, unless more ef- 
ficient methods are employed for pro- 
viding speedy and accurate reports on 
all phases of the personnel depart- 
ment’s activities. 

In response to pressures for cutting 
costs and, at the same time, increasing 
efficiency, many leading companies 
have already made considerable prog- 
ress in integrating their personnel 
record-keeping activities with their au- 


tomatic data-processing systems. Other 
organizations are actively studying the 
problem, and many more would fol- 
low suit if they knew where to begin; 
but for some reason little guidance has 
hitherto been forthcoming on such ap- 
plications. This article will explain 
how punched card and electronic com- 
puter systems can be used to provide 
the speed, accuracy, and efficiency now 
lacking in traditional methods of main- 
taining personnel records and will de- 
scribe some company operations of 
this kind. 

At the outset, it should be recognized 
that many personnel functions have al- 
ready been reduced to processes that 
are essentially mechanical in nature. 
Thus, in hiring, applications are 
screened to sort out the most obvious- 
ly desirable candidates, jobs are evalu- 
ated and their requirements analyzed 
to establish criteria for selection, and 
interviewers rely on patterned inter- 
views or questionnaires to insure that 
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applicants are evaluated on a consist- 
ent basis; psychological test scores are 
correlated with job criteria to “match 
the man with the job”; and statistical 
analyses of turnover, absenteeism, and 
accident rates are tabulated and cross- 
correlated with department number, 
job classification, or age groups in or- 
der to provide guides for over-all 
company policy or to uncover specif- 
ic problem areas. At the present time, 
record clerks mostly perform these 
operations by hand. They can, how- 
ever, readily be accomplished by ma- 
chines which can sort, compare or 
match recorded data, select specific in- 
formation and cross-correlate it, tabu- 
late and compare results, and finally, 
automatically print the results in al- 
most any desired form. 


The Basic Machine Functions 


The basic machine functions re- 
quired to perform these record-keep- 
ing duties are: 

1. Coding. The assignment of nu- 
merical values to specific information. 
For instance, in coding an employee’s 
educational background, numbers can 
be assigned to each of the following 
levels: 

Grammar school credits 

Grammar school graduate 

High school credits 

High school graduate 

College or university credits 

College or university graduate (Bachelor) 

College or university graduate (Master) 

College or university graduate (Doctor) 
Information about the employee’s mar- 
ital, military, and job status, seniority, 
and soon can be similarly coded. 

2. Card design. A typical IBM card, 
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for example,’ has 80 vertical columns 
numbered along the top. The horizon- 
tal rows are numbered along the left- 
hand side. For most purposes, rows 
0-9 generally suffice, but there are two 
additional rows (generally known as 
11 and 12) that can be used for special 
symbols or to facilitate alphabetical 
punching. In designing the card, spe- 
cific information is assigned to each 
column or group of columns. For ex- 
ample, columns 1-26 might contain the 
letters of the alphabet, columns 27-36 
the numbers 1-9, and the remaining 
columns such data as the employee’s 
name, address, age, educational level 
(indicated by its code number), and 
educational area. The card is both 
punched and printed to allow for ma- 
chine and hand sorting. 


3. Punching. The transfer of infor- 
mation from source documents such 
as application blanks, job requisition 
forms, and merit rating reports to the 
punched card. This is generally done 
with a key punch machine, similar to 
a typewriter, which punches and/or 
prints information on the cards. It can 
also be done automatically; i.c., infor- 
mation can be transferred from card 
to card, to and from the same card, or 
from a group of cards to a single card 
by machines. 

4. Selecting and sorting. These op- 
erations can also be carried out by ma- 
chines. A specific employee’s card can 
be selected from a deck containing the 
cards of all the company’s employees. 


* Though the IBM card has been described here 
for purposes of illustration, the various other 
punched card systems in general use follow 
similar principles. 
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Any characteristic that has been coded 
and punched on a card can be selected 
in this manner. Mechanical sorting 
can place a file of employees’ cards in 
any order desired, such as by age, sen- 
iority, or job classification; or the cards 
may be sorted according to depart- 
ments and then subdivided by these 
classifications. Specific characteristics 
can also be selected or matched with 
other characteristics. 

5. Tabulating and computing. In 
conjunction with selecting and sort- 
ing, specific breakdowns can be made. 
For instance, the number of employ- 
ees in a given job classification can be 
counted and then further subdivided 
by sex. 

In addition to the above machine 
functions, it is also possible to print 
detailed lists of selective information 
by passing the cards through an ac- 
counting machine. For example, if the 
employees’ cards are sorted and placed 
in order of seniority, lists of employ- 
ees can be printed in this order. 
Through more detailed sorting proc- 
esses, lists can be printed not only by 
order of seniority (or some similar cri- 
terion), but also further subdivided 
by department, age, job classifica- 
tion, and the like. 

Of course, this brief description of 
the basic machine functions is neces- 
sarily oversimplified. It would be im- 
possible, within the scope of this ar- 
ticle, to describe in detail the mechan- 
ical processes required to perform 
such complex personnel functions as 
selection and placement. The forego- 
ing summary should be sufficient, 
however, to show that the punched 
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card can serve as an information me- 
dium as readily as printed documents 
and that the card and machine proc- 
esses can be made to perform many 
of the rudimentary mechanical func- 
tions now being done by record clerks. 
For instance, a card containing a new 
employee’s application information 
and psychological test scores can be 
correlated with a deck of cards con- 
taining detailed job requirements. 
Through machine operations, the ap- 
plicant’s card can be compared with 
each job card and the machine can be 
made to produce the job or group of 
jobs for which the applicant is best 
suited. It is then possible for the in- 
terviewer to match the applicant to the 
job, or vice versa. 

Many companies already maintain 
at least some of their personnel infor- 
mation on punched cards and/or elec- 
tronic computers. Following is a brief 
description of some of the more elab- 
orate systems now in use. 


GE’s Engineering Personnel Register 


The General Electric Engineering 
Personnel Register? is a system devel- 
oped by GE to enable the company to 
make full use of the education, train- 
ing, and experience of its engineering 
and scientific personnel. GE uses both 
IBM and Sperry-Rand EDP equip- 
ment, but for its Engineering Person- 
nel Register it uses the IBM 101 statis- 
tical sorter. Each employee to be listed 


* Additional information on GE’s Engineering 
Personnel Register may be obtained from Mr. 
George Hupman, Mgr. Personnel Register and 
Placement, Engineering Personnel Service, Gen- 
eral Electric Company, 570 Lexington Ave., 
New York 22, N. Y. 
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on the register is asked to fill out a 
résumé containing descriptive and 
historical data as well as a list of “ex- 
perience areas” which is standard 
throughout the company. This infor- 
mation is coded and placed in the 
memory section of a computer which 
retains a list of available personnel. 

When a manager has a position to 
fill, he considers the work to be done, 
the experience desired, and the pre- 
vious incumbents, if any. He then sub- 
mits a request to the Engineering Per- 
sonnel Register, whereupon the ma- 
chine scans the list of candidates and 
chooses the ones best qualified. The 
list of candidates is then returned to 
the manager, who studies their quali- 
fications and decides which one will 
most effectively satisfy his require- 
ments. It should be noted that the ma- 
chine does not make a specific selec- 
tion, but rather chooses a list of likely 
candidates who have the qualifica- 
tions desired. 

GE has also developed similar regis- 
ters for its manufacturing, sales, and 
industrial relations personnel. Thus it 
can now assess employee performance 
and potential on a companywide basis, 
so that a promising employee is no 
longer stymied by the fact that there is 
no opportunity for him to advance 
further in his own department. The 
registers also provide GE managers 
themselves with an effective technique 
for obtaining personnel with the quali- 
fications needed to solve particular 
problems—regardless of where they 
may be situated in the company. But 
probably the chief advantage of the 
GE system is that it affords employ- 
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ees the opportunity of being selected 
for jobs commensurate with their in- 
terest, experience, and ability. 


The Navy’s PAMI 


One of the most highly developed 
techniques is the one used by the U. S. 
Navy’s Personnel Accounting Ma- 
chine Installation (PAMI)® A 
punched card machine installation is 
maintained at each of the 13 Naval 
districts. Source documents contain- 
ing all personnel information are re- 
ceived daily by each district headquar- 
ters and status reports and personnel 
files for each station in the district are 
up-dated daily. The headquarters 
master file is maintained on a station 
basis and is further subclassified by 
service number. In addition, each dis- 
trict installation is connected with 
every other district through a com- 
plete transceiver system which per- 
mits recorded information to be trans- 
mitted between two points over tele- 
phone wires. 

Monthly personnel lists are printed 
and sent to each station within a dis- 
trict for verification. Thus, when spe- 
cial personnel are required, transfers 
can be affected through inter- or intra- 
district exchanges, thereby minimiz- 
ing transportation costs as well as max- 
imizing the use of individual training. 
PAMI also submits periodic reports to 
the Bureau of Naval Personnel in 
Washington, D. C., which maintains 
and up-dates records for all reserve 


* Additional information on PAMI may be ob- 
tained from Cdr. W. P. Willis, Jr., Head, Ap- 
plications Branch, Manpower Information Div., 
Dept. of the Navy, Bureau of Naval Personnel, 
Washington 25, D. C. 
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and active duty personnel. Upon re- 
quest, PAMI also compiles and trans- 
mits summary information to the cen- 
tral computer system. IBM punched 
cards are used for this system, but 
PAMI also uses UNIVAC for other 
purposes. 


The AT&T Attitude Surveys 
Since 1950, AT&T has conducted 


semi-annual attitude surveys* through- 
out its entire system with the ulti- 
mate aim of identifying the factors 
influencing employee attitudes. The 
questionnaires are administered to all 
management personnel and to statis- 
tically sampled groups of employees. 
Descriptive data about employees are 
maintained on Sperry-Rand punched 
cards. These insure accurate sampling, 
make it easy to vary the composition 
of the sample from one survey to the 
next, and eliminate the work of dupli- 
cations. 

The results are computed on a 
UNIVAC, at an estimated cost of 
$300,000 a year for the entire Bell Sys- 
tem (750,000 employees). The findings 
are broken down for each company in 
the system and for each department 
within each company, and every unit 
supervisor receives a compilation of 
the results. 

Among the attitudes measured are: 
confidence in management, pride in 
company, job satisfaction, personal 
satisfaction, financial benefits, finan- 


“Further information about the mechanical de- 
tails of the AT&T surveys may be obtained from 
Mr. E. M. Beck, Personnel Mgr., or Mr. Fred 
A. Lodge, Statistical Supervisor, Bell Telephone 
of Pennsylvania, 1835 Arch St., Philadelphia 3, 
Penna. 
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cial knowledge, and acceptance of 
service objectives. These can be broken 
down by training levels, seniority, sex, 
or almost any other index desired. 
AT&T executives say that the re- 
sults have been extremely helpful in 
establishing or changing company pol- 
icies. 

The use of automatic data-process- 
ing machines for personnel record 
keeping is by no means confined to 
the giants. A smaller organization 
which has had considerable success 
along these lines is the ITE Circuit 
Breaker Company. Actually, its record 
system, which is under the direction 
of Mr. Edward S. Hamilton,® who de- 
veloped the procedures, codes, and 
IBM punched card designs, has still 
only scratched the surface of its ulti- 
mate potentialities. 


ITE Circuit Breaker Company 


In its Philadelphia plant, ITE has 
about 4,000 employees for whom it 
maintains a master card file in alpha- 
betical order. 

This file is duplicated and maintained 
according to job classification and 
company seniority within each job 
classification. The duplicates contain 
only selected information relating to 
seniority. This is printed along the top 
of the card so that, in the event of a 
layoff, the file can quickly be sorted 
to single out the employee with the 
lowest seniority in a given classifica- 
tion. His card is then transferred to a 
“layoff” file kept in order of seniori- 


° Supervisor of Personnel Research, ITE Circuit 
Breaker Company, 19th and Hamilton Sts., 
Philadelphia, Penna. 
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ty to facilitate recall when the time 
comes. 

Each card contains the following in- 
formation: 

Name and Address 

Sex and Race 

Date of Birth 

Place of Birth and Citizenship 

Education and Military Service 

Handicap (if any) 

Marital Status 

Employee Number 

Base Rate 

Card Code 

Rate Code 

Job Code 

Grade and Step 

Effective Data 

Seniority 

Date of Separation 

Separation Code 

Insurance Premium 

By using punched cards, ITE can 
quickly print a plant-wide seniority 
list or a list by job classification and/or 
department. In addition, annual re- 
ports on seniority, distributions by job 
classifications, age, sex, department, 
and so forth can be compiled—infor- 
mation that can prove very useful in 
collective bargaining or in establishing 
company policies. 

ITE also maintains a punched card 
attendance file. A card is printed and 
punched each time an employee is ab- 
sent or late and then filed by clock 
number. At the end of the year, these 
cards are tabulated, various reports 
are printed, and the record for each 
employee is placed in his folder. Ad- 
ditional reports under job classifica- 
tion, department, age, sex, and the like 
can also be prepared from the attend- 
ance file, providing information that 
has often been useful in analyzing the 
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causes of absenteeism and tardiness. 

ITE also uses a punched card sys- 
tem for maintaining infirmary and ac- 
cident records. Mark-sensing (a meth- 
od of recording data with electrically 
sensitive pencils) is effectively used 
here. When it is necessary for an em- 
ployee to obtain treatment at the in- 
firmary, he receives a blank mark- 
sense card from his foreman contain- 
ing his name, clock number, classifi- 
cation, time, date, and other pertinent 
information. The attending nurse 
mark-senses the type of injury, lo 
cation, and cause, and records the 
treatment and diagnosis on the front 
of the card in longhand. The cards 
are then sent to personnel and sub- 
sequently to the tabulating section 
which punches each mark-sensed card 
automatically, after which they are re- 
turned to personnel and filed by 
month and department. At the end of 
each month, the cards are returned to 
the tabulating section where a month- 
ly report is prepared. The cards are 
then refiled in the personnel depart- 
ment. 

Further machine processing of the 
punched cards provides speedy analy- 
sis of the causes of accidents, so that 
high accident rate jobs or departments, 
as well as accident-prone employees 
can quickly be singled out. (Through 
this means, ITE found out that its of- 
fice employees have a lower infirmary 
attendance record than its production 
workers on incentive pay.) 

In addition, ITE uses punched card 
records for labor market analysis by 
tabulating the geographic distribution 
of its employees by postal zone num- 
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ber. This proved very useful some 
years ago when the company planned 
to locate a plant in North Philadelphia, 
assuming that many of its employees 
lived in this area and could be trans- 
ferred with relative ease. The postal 
zone analysis proved this assumption 
to be incorrect and the plant was ac- 
cordingly located elsewhere. 

Another application of automatic 
data processing that has been explored 
by ITE is its use as an indicator of 
skill shortages in the organization. 
The company is now developing a 
machine load analysis to determine 
how many man hours of each skill will 
be required in the future—a project 
that is expected to uncover important 
data on recruitment and training 
needs. 

At the present time, ITE is com- 
piling a wage distribution by job de- 
scription as a service to the Metal Man- 
ufacturers’ Association, of which it is 
a member. In the past, these reports 
were compiled by hand at consider- 
able cost, but ITE’s machine process- 
ing has significantly reduced the hard 
work and the cost of the report. 

ITE’s personnel department has al- 
so expressed interest in the possibility 
of maintaining personnel records in 
the random access disc storage units. 
By using these units, the company ul- 
timately hopes to eliminate all hand 
operations, including the maintenance 
of insurance records. 

SKF Industries, ®° which is currently 
installing an IBM 650 computer to fa- 
*Mr. Ralph Palmer, Manager—Organization 
Development, SKF Industries, Inc., Front St. & 


Erie Ave., Philadelphia 32, Penna., is in charge 
of this program. 


cilitate the operation of its accounting 
and inventory control systems, affords 
another example of the use of automa- 
tion to solve a specific personnel prob- 
lem. 


SKF Industries 


The company employs approxi- 
mately 3,000 people in its Philadelphia 
plant and, at the present time, seniori- 
ty records are maintained on 3 x 5 
cards in three separate files. A master 
file, up-dated daily, is maintained in 
the central office and each of the firm’s 
two plants maintains one-half of the 
file in the plant personnel office. Sen- 
iority is measured by job classification, 
unit, and length of time with the com- 
pany. When a layoff is in process, each 
employee has the opportunity to 
“bump” two lower or two higher job 
classifications within his home unit. 
If he is unsuccessful here, however, 
he can continue searching down to 
the lowest classification within his 
home unit and, if still not successful, 
he is then placed in a general classifi- 
cation. Until an employee has accumu- 
lated 18 months in his new unit, his 
seniority status remains in his home 
unit. The problem is even more com- 
plicated when mass layoffs or recalls 
are in process or when an employee 
is several units removed from his 
‘home unit in an 18-month period. 

Since there is no statute of limita- 
tions on seniority grievances, the 
maintenance of accurate seniority rec- 
ords is a constant headache to SKF. 
An error made a few years ago not 
only resulted in disgruntled union- 
management relations, but also cost 
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the company $4,000 in back pay plus 
grievance and arbitration costs. 

Although SKF does not anticipate 
any actual cost saving through its use 
of the IBM 650 computer to proc- 
ess its seniority data (the present 
cost of maintaining three handwrit- 
ten files is about $10,000 a year in sal- 
aries), it expects that the speed and 
accuracy afforded by an automatic da- 
ta-processing system will more than 
compensate for its cost—and will prob- 
ably eliminate much unnecessary ex- 
pense in the long run. 


Pre-installation Headaches 


When a company begins to look into 
the possibilities of automating its per- 
sonnel records, it is likely to be ap- 
palled by the cumbersome nature of its 
present system. One company current- 
ly doing such a study has discovered 
that it has 110 varieties of personnel 
forms and approximately the same 
number of different types of recorded 
data! Other common record-keeping 
faults uncovered in studies by several 
other companies are: 

> Outdated or useless records. One com- 
pany, for example, found it was keeping 
elaborate “military leave of absence” rec- 
ords because, at one time, an executive 
had requested this particular report. Up- 
dated records have been maintained ever 
since, though they have never been used. 
> Duplicate records 

> Files of necessary data cluttered with 

micellaneous information. 

> Elaborate statistics serving little or no 

practical purpose. 

> Expensive and cumbersome procedures 

for servicing reports and information. 

® Records scattered through various of- 

fices, making the compilation of reports 
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expensive, time consuming, and less ac- 

curate. 

While such faults may be tolerated, 
perhaps, in traditional record systems, 
they became much more serious when 
mechanization is contemplated. In 
fact, if they are not eliminated or at 
least minimized, optimum results will 
be impossible. 

Machine systems require logical pro- 
cedures because miscellaneous and 
duplicate information can distort the 
mechanical process by requiring elab- 
orate codes and excessive manipula- 
tion of data as it passes through the 
system. One company has estimated 
that if all the data its various person- 
nel departments desired were punched 
on cards, no fewer than 20 cards 
would be required for each employee! 
No company should therefore embark 
on a program of automation without 
having first done a thorough cleanup 
job on the records it now maintains. 

An additional problem that has 
been uncovered by computer feasibil- 
ity studies is presented by the fact that 
many personnel administrators are un- 
aware of the defects of their present 
record systems. Moreover, they do not 
know how to coordinate the informa- 
tion flows within their organizations 
or what information or records should 
be put on punched cards or comput- 
ers. In most cases, too, they have no 
understanding of automatic data-proc- 
essing systems. It comes as news to 
many personnel people, for example, 
that information that is punched on 
cards can also be printed along the top 
of the card, so that it can be read in 
the ordinary way. (In one company, 
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employees were found trying to read 
cards by holding them up to the light 
and interpreting the punched holes!) 

It is unfair, however, to put all the 
blame for lack of knowledge on the 
personnel people. To judge from the 
confusion voiced by tabulating super- 
visors and feasibility study groups, it 
is fairly clear that systems and pro- 
cedures analysts do not understand 
personnel procedures any better than 
the personnel people understand auto- 
matic data processing. Each side must 
learn more about the other’s problems 
if the data-processing system is to be 
successful. 


Organizational Problems 


The integration of personnel record 
keeping with tabulating functions may 
also raise organizational problems. 
One company whose personnel records 
are now being processed by the tabu- 
lating section has found that the ma- 
chine time allotted to the work of the 
personnel department is already insuf- 
ficient for its needs. In anticipation of 
further expansion of its operations, the 
department has been pushing for its 
own installation. The department ar- 
gues that not only would its operat- 
ing budget not have to be increased. 
but that significant savings in clerical 
costs would also be achieved. Fur- 
ther, by operating its own system, it 
would have better control of its opera- 
tions and the overworked tabulating 
section would be relieved of an un- 
necessary burden. But management 
insists that all automatic data-process- 
ing machines be located in a central 
tabulating department. This question 


of where actually to place the person- 
nel tabulating unit is likely to crop 
up in most companies sooner or later, 
and it is one, of course, that each com- 
pany must answer in the light of its 
own particular circumstances. 
Principally, this problem arises be- 
cause the change-over seldom comes as 
the result of a conscious development. 
Usually, companies begin maintaining 
part of these personnel records on 
punched cards as a by-product of their 
mechanized payroll procedures. Much 
of the information used by accounting 
departments in compiling cost data is 
of course useful to the personnel de- 
partment. Thus personnel adminis- 
trators begin asking the payroll section 
for special reports. The pattern that 
evolved in one company is probably 
typical. Here the payroll department, 
after a series of requests for personnel 
reports, finally suggested that the per- 
sonnel department set up a regular re- 
porting schedule. Now the payroll de- 
partment regularly runs off statistical 
reports for personnel at the same time 
as payrolls are compiled. While such 
an arrangement may serve to bridge 
the gap between the personnel and tab- 
ulating functions for the time being, 
what usually happens is that the per- 
sonnel department finds the tabulated 
information more and more useful, 
and its demands on the tabulating sec- 
tion become prohibitive. Eventually, a 
subunit is set up in the tabulating 
section to handle data processing. 
While this may be the best solution 
for the small company whose person- 
nel department cannot absorb the cost 
of a separate tabulating unit, the per- 
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sonnel requirements of large firms may 
impose too great a burden on the 
tabulating system. In such cases, a unit 
actually located in the personnel de- 
partment itself will probably be a more 
feasible arrangement. 

Large corporations are only just be- 
ginning to explore the possibilities of 
integrating their personnel record- 
keeping activities with their data-proc- 
essing systems. The personnel depart- 
ments of du Pont and AT&T, for ex- 
ample, have initiated feasibility studies 
along these lines, and though their 
findings are not yet available it may 
be assumed that as programs are de- 
veloped and refined, other companies 
will follow suit. 

In any event, personnel administra- 
tors will in the future have to be con- 
versant with the basic concepts of 


data processing, for, if they are not, 
they are likely to find that many of the 
functions in which they now take 
such pride have passed to the control 
of the payroll people or some other 
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mechanized unit. Record clerks will 
have to be trained in data processing 
so that they can prepare machine pro- 
cedures and thus facilitate communi- 
cations between personnel departments 
and tabulating units. (Of course, re- 
quests for information and/or the co- 
ordination of processes within the per- 
sonnel department will always remain 
the responsibility of the personnel ad- 
ministrator.) 

Though it is difficult to say whether 
mechanical records systems actually 
effect any savings in operating costs, 
in most cases, the value of the in- 
creased information appears to offset 
any increase involved. This, at all 
events, seems to be the consensus of 
companies that have already made 
some progress along the road to auto- 
mating their personnel records— 
though each personnel administrator 
contemplating the installation of an 
automatic data-processing unit must, 
of course, make this value judgment 
for himself. 


Working Couples 


THE PERCENTAGE of married couples with both husband and wife working has been 
on the increase since the end of World War II, reflecting the steady uptrend’ in labor- 
force participation of married women whose children have reached school age. 
This rise in the number of working couples reached a record of 10.8 million in the 
spring of 1957—28 per cent of the estimated 38.9 million married couples in the 
nation—according to the U. S. Bureau of Census. 

In contrast with this figure, the proportion of families with both husband and 
wife in the labor force at the end of World War II was only about 20 per cent. Even in 
1957, however, the large majority of married couples (24.4 million or 63 per cent) 
stuck to the traditional pattern whereby the husband acts as breadwinner and his 


wife stays home to keep house. 
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W iy is it that so few companies 
take the trouble to make a comprehen- 


sive inventory of the performance and 
potential of their managerial and pro- 
fessional personnel—the people who 
contribute so significantly to the suc- 
cess of the enterprise? Whether it be 
from lack of time or from lack of 
know-how, the failure to take stock 
of such important, though intangible, 
assets must be accounted a serious 
omission in any systematic personnel 
program. 

It is the aim of this article to describe 
a systematic approach to assessing or 
auditing a company’s talent and to ap- 
plying the results to improve opera- 
tions. Since the emphasis throughout 
will be on the “how” rather than the 
“why” of such a program,’ on the lat- 


1 For a more extensive discussion of this aspect 
of the subject, see I. Ingenohl, “Taking Stock of 
the Company’s Psychological Assets,” PERSONNEL, 
May/June, 1958, p. 28. 


ter score perhaps no more need be said 
here than that, if the company is to 
make more effective use of its man- 
power resources (and what company 
can claim to be beyond improvement 
in this respect?) it must first know 
what resources it has. This is where the 
personnel audit proves its worth, by 
providing a systematic review of each 
employee’s past and present perform- 
ance and an assessment of what he is 
likely to do in the future. It goes with- 
out saying, of course, that these facts 
must be recorded in a consistent and 
uniform manner that can be easily un- 
derstood and, where a large number of 
employees are involved, readily lends 
itself to group analysis. 

The program described here was be- 
gun early in 1957 under the direction 
of Marion S. Kellogg, Manager of Em- 
ployee Relations at GE’s Flight Pro- 
pulsion Laboratory Department. Be- 


Al 
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fore the full audit of 870 technical, sci- 
entific, managerial, administrative, 
and other professional personnel, em- 
bracing the whole range of the Depart- 
ment’s functions—engineering, manu- 
facturing, marketing, employee rela- 
tions, and finance—was undertaken, 
there was an intensive pilot run on the 
first 20 cases. This initial experience 
yielded a number of refinements that 
were dully incorporated in the tech- 
nique described below. 


The Basic Data 


A team of three people was trained 
to conduct the audit. During the pilot 
run, the team worked together, check- 
ing and double-checking to insure con- 
sistent practices, standards, details of 
format, and so on. Thereafter, each of 
the three auditors worked on a sepa- 
rate group of employees until all the 
individual audit documents were com- 
pleted. Once their learning stage was 
over, the auditors were able to com- 
plete close to eight cases a day, or about 
one an hour, using mechanical record- 
ing equipment and later transcription 
by a pool of typists. 

The initial objective was to gather 
all pertinent i..formation for evalua- 
tion. Much of the raw material was al- 
ready available in a central set of per- 
sonnel files, but steps had to be taken 
to have complete test batteries availa- 
ble on all employees, to have up-to- 
date accomplishment reports prepared, 
and to round up useful but as yet un- 
filed papers on the highly mobile pop- 
ulation being audited. When assem- 
bled and delivered to the auditor, the 
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data available on a man typically in- 
cluded: 

Training and experience. The audi- 
tor had access to basic personal history 
data in all pertinent areas: formal ed- 
ucation, job assignments, on-the-job 
training, participation in professional 
societies and community activities, 
honors and awards, etc., as well as sal- 
ary and formal job progress. 

Performance appraisals. This at best 
was a series of periodic appraisals on 
the positions the man had held 
throughout his GE career. These usu- 
ally, and especially for the last five 
years, contained information on how 
—and how well—he had performed 
the key responsibilities of his positions 
rather than a simple description of his 
traits.” 

Personnel test scores. The results of 
several tests regularly used by the De- 
partment were generally available. 
Among them were tests of numerical 
and verbal skills, general mental abil- 
ity, and social understanding and sen- 
sitivity. In addition, for engineering 
personnel, there were tests of spatial 
visualization, mechanical comprehen- 
sion, and competence in solving engi- 
neering analogies. 

Interview reports. For most of the 
audited employees in managerial posi- 
tions there were also reports on 
“depth” interviews conducted with 
them by trained interviewers. Each 
such report provided a comprehensive 


* For details of this appraisal program, see M. S. 
Kellogg, “Appraising the Performance of Man- 
agement Personnel: A Case Study,” Personne, 
March, 1955 and C. E. Gray, “Appraising Pro- 
fessional Personnel: One Company’s Experience,” 
PersonneEL, March, 1957, p. 442. 
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analysis of the man’s strengths as well 
as of those characteristics that could or 
should be improved—a qualitative 
supplement, as it were, to the quanti- 
tative test data. 

Personal accomplishment reports. 
Each man included in the audit was 
asked to list the significant achieve- 
ments of his career, followed by de- 
tails of the three he considered most 
important. He was also asked which 
job experiences had best prepared him 
for his current job and what work he 
would like to be doing two or three 
years hence. This report furnished 
some useful facts as well as insight in- 
to the man’s own work standards, 
breadth of perspective, and goals. 

Miscellaneous data. Most of the fold- 
ers also included other miscellaneous 
information, such as pre-employment 
reference checks, special commenda- 
tions, work-connected problems, and 
so forth. These data were also helpful, 
of course, in giving a full picture of 
the employee’s past performance, from 
which predictions as to what he was 
likely to do in the future might be 
made. 


Components of the Audit 


When fully assembled, the individ- 
ual folders provided the basis for com- 
piling three sets of data: 


1. An individual audit for each employee. 
2. Organization charts for each work 
group, color coded to indicate suggested 
action. 

3. Tables of numerical ratings on 12 
characteristics. 


The individual audit. This docu- 
ment consisted of either five or six sec- 


tions. The first (see Exhibit 1) was a 
summary of the basic facts of the em- 
ployee’s training and experience, to- 
gether with some inferences keyed to 
the Department’s business, ¢.g., famil- 
iarity with the airframe side of the air- 
craft business. The second section (Ex- 
hibit 2) summarized the findings of 
his past performance appraisals in 
chronological order. This historical re- 
view brought out the persistent char- 
acteristics of the man and his work, 
both good and not so good, as well as 
any changes for better or worse which 
appeared to have taken place. The 
third section (Exhibit 3) gave a run- 
down of the employee’s test scores, 
while the fourth was an outline of 
depth interview findings, where avail- 
able. All the above sections followed 
the same form—a balance sheet of as- 
sets and liabilities. In general, the as- 
sets column consisted of those 
strengths which could be counted 
upon to make a positive contribution 
to the man’s job performance or fu- 
ture growth—the factors that could 
and should be exploited and built 
upon. On the liabilities side were 
placed the less favorable features 
which could be improved, along with 
those weaknesses which, since they 
probably could not be _ remedied, 
should not be emphasized in job as- 
signments. 

The salient features from these four 
sections were then integrated into a 
narrative summary (Exhibit 4) offer- 
ing an evaluation of the employee’s 
present job placement and indicating 
the appropriate steps to be taken to in- 
sure his further growth and how far 
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FPLD MANPOWER PLANNING AUDIT 





JOB TITLE Engineer 


AGE 


COMPONENT 





34 YRS. CO. EXPERIENCE 





TRAINING AND EXPERIENCE 


Assets 


MSME degree from Lehigh University. 
BSME from Duke University. 
Electronics course at University of Tennessee. 


USAF Guided Missiles extension course. 


Over 12% years varied work experience. 

Three years experience hanical design of 
research compressors and related test ap- 
paratus. 





Two years experience as a facilities project 


officer. 


Three years experience as fire insurance in- 
spection engineer. 


Three years experience in military aircraft en- 
gineering. 
Experience in various phases of engineering. 
Experience in both Government and commer- 


cial business. 


Several excellent contributions as an individual. 


Liabilities 


Lacks experience in any one phase of engineer- 
ing. 


Experience limited to 





gi ing function. 
Lacks technical depth in his career. 


No evidence of continuing professional growth 
through outside activities. 


Lacks leadership or supervisory experience. 


Lacks record of substantial achievement during 
career, 


Has not advanced as rapidly as desirable for top 
level t ultimately. 








EXHIBIT 1 


Individual Audit—Section 1 
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RATINGS 
YEAR—June, 1955 
JOB—Engineer 
Assets Liabilities 
Over-all evaluation ds normal require- Does not give dynamic first impression. 





veniee Leadership ability not evident at first. 


Cre, en ety. Needs additional experience with Company 
Highly dependable. product lines. 

Is sincere and thorough. 

Loyal to Company. 

Basic leadership ability. 


Has shown excellent judgment in evaluation of 
personnel. 


Ability to develop subordinates in technical as- 


pects. 


Very conscious of budgets and schedules. 





YEAR—December, 1955 
JOB—Engineer 


Assets Liabilities 


Over-all evaluation—exceeds normal require- Too conservative. 
ments. 
Does not always appear to be aggressive. 
True sincerity. 
Needs more actual design experience to round 
High technical ability. out his analytical abilities. 


Alert mind. 
industrious. 
Well liked by fellow workers. 


Has shown good ability in interviewing engineer- 
ing applicants. 


Can readily train junior engineers. 


Has established his standing as a qualified de- 
sign engineer. 


Other designers now seek his assistance and 
technical guidance. 





EXHIBIT 2 
Individual Audit—Section 2 
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TEST RESULTS 
Assets Liabilities 


General Mental Ability—well above average— Spatial Visualization—average—superior to 40% 
superior to 72% of executive applicants. of fifth year engineering students. 


Verbal Ability—well above average—superior to 
73% of executive applicants. 


Numerical Ability—above average—superior to 
67% of executive applicants, 


Mechanical Comprehension — superior — Bennett 
Test—superior to 70% of college graduate en- 
gineers. 


M.E.A.T.—superior to 88% of engineers with a 
Bachelor’s degree who have been out of 
school from six to twenty years. 

(Received MSME in 1948) 


Social Intelligence—well above average—superior 
to 73% of college freshmen and sophomores. 





EXHIBIT 3 
Individual Audit—Section 3 
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COMPONENT 








AGE 34 YRS. CO. EXPERIENCE 3 





SUMMARY 


Although it took Joe quite a few years to get started towards a productive engineering career, he 
has made good progress in the last few years. Although his basic abilities are only slightly above 
average when related to our test norms, he uses them effectively. He has an excellent command of 
engineering fundamentals, possesses a strong analytical ability, and is practically oriented. These 
assets, coupled with his good leadership and managerial skills, make him an excellent prospect for 
supervisory work, especially in a mechanical design activity on an engine project. Since his experience 
has been limited to compressor design problems, it would be most appropriate that his first supervisory 
assignment be on that component of an engine, but he should not be limited to that in the future. 
He has at least average potential for ultimate position as a manager of mechanical design for an 
engine project. To be fully successful as a manager, Joe needs to become somewhat more aggressive 
and forceful in his dealings with others. However, this does not appear to be a serious handicap 
with him and he is ready now to assume supervisory responsibilities. An appropriate area for this 
would be ing Operation. 





EXHIBIT 4 


Individual Audit—Narrative Summary 
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and in what direction he could be ex- 
pected to develop. The final section 
(Exhibit 5) presented the major find- 
ings of the audit in a form that the 
supervisor could discuss with the em- 
ployee, for information purposes, as 
well as to stimulate him to take action 
for his further development. Several 
copies were prepared of each individ- 
ual audit. One went to the man’s su- 
pervisor and the rest on a need-to- 
know basis to personnel responsible 
for various employee relations pro- 
grams. 

The organization charts. Organiza- 
tion charts were then drawn up for 
each work group and color coded to 
provide a picture of the group’s 
strength at a glance. The kind of data 
included in the charts may be seen 
from the sample chart shown in Ex- 
hibit 6. 

The numerical ratings. Finally, each 
employee was rated, on a five-point 
scale, on 12 competence-related varia- 
bles. (For some variables, detailed def- 
initions of the intervals on the scale 
were worked out.) Mainly these rat- 
ings were used as a check on the con- 
sistent application of standards when 
the audit team, working as a group, 
came to carry out the final review. The 
12 variables used in the ratings were: 


1. General level of mental abilities. 

2. Use of mental abilities. 

3. Depth and range of experience in the 
function. 

4. Social skills. 

5. Drive. 

6. Natural leadership qualities. 

7. Managerial skills for next high level 
job. 


8. Probable highest level to be reached 
in GE. 

9. Probable best performance 
reached on present job. 

10. Promotability as a manager. 
11. Promotability as a specialist. 
12. Creativity. 


to be 


After the paper work had been com- 
pleted, the next stop was to present 
and discuss the results with the De- 
partment’s managers, with an explana- 
tion of the procedures and frame of 
reference that had been used. 


Managerial Action 


Managers were encouraged to—and 
did—speak out loudly and clearly if 
their judgment of an employee was at 
variance with the findings set forth in 
his report. In about 85 per cent of the 
cases, however, the managers were in 
essential agreement with the conclu- 
sions—a good batting average, consid- 
ering that the audit standards erred on 
the tough side and the inferences had 
been drawn solely from written rec- 
ords. It was to be expected that a man- 
ager’s firsthand impression of his sub- 
ordinates would occasionally diverge 
from the picture presented in such 
records, which was inevitably affected 
by such factors as delay in getting new 
material into files, oversights, or poor 
documenting of critical incidents or 
observations. 

Managers were also urged to study 
each individual audit in terms of the 
employee’s performance on his present 
job and to help him identify the steps 
that would enable him to make a more 
valuable contribution to the business. 
As a rule, it was suggested that a plan 
for improving the employee’s perform- 
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SUMMARY OF ASSETS AND LIABILITIES 


Assets Liabilities 


Good basic abilities. Needs to display more aggressiveness and force- 
fulness in dealing with others, 

General mental ability well above average. 
Verbal ability well above average. 
Numerical ability above average. 
Mechanical comprehension superior. 
Spatial Visualization average. Needs to acquire broader experience. 
Social intelligence well above average. ; 
Good analytical ability. Design of engine compressors. 
Alert. Design of other engi Pp tt 
Careful. Over-all engine design experience. 


Thorough. 


Should not be too shy or conservative. 





Needs to continue professional growth through 
more active participation in outside activities. 
Professional societies. 
Varied technical background. Preparing papers and articles. 
MSME and BSME degrees. Continued advanced course work needed. 


Special university courses. 

Special G. E. courses. Managerial skill training program. 

Compressor development experience. es 

Facilities development experience. Desirability to include interview and appraisal 
Engineering inspection experience. training. 

Aircraft engineering experience. 

Vendor and shop liaison experience. 


Good leadership capabilities. 


Ability to evaluate others. 

Ability to train others. 

Well liked by fellow workers. 

Respected as a qualified design engineer. 

Understanding of need for clear schedules and 
objectives. 

Cost consciousness. 

Practical orientation. 

Display of good judgment. 

Natural administrative ability. 

Loyalty. 





EXHIBIT 5 
Individual Audit—Concluding Section 
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FLIGHT PROPULSION LABORATORY DEPARTMENT 
ORGANIZATION ANALYSIS - 1957 MANPOWER AUDIT 








Roy D, Roeber 


Supervisor - Test Instrumentation 











James, T. B. 
BSEE 


26 yrs. 
Instrumentation Engineer 


“4 


Insufficient evidence but very bright; has leadership, Looks 
like a very good instrument designer. Needs to improve 
technical knowledge and supervisory skills, Little evidence 
of his personal characteristics, 














Frank, A. P. BS 
Physics 


37 yrs. 
Instrumentation Engineer 


Very weak basic abilities, especially in technical areas, 
Poorly qualified for this job. Best suited where he can use 
numerical ability, e.g., test data evaluation. Over-all 
growth and potential limited. 








Williams, O. S, 
HS Gd, 


3l yrs, 
Instrumentation Engineer 
Really only a technician, Lacks formal engineering train- 


ing. Personality not so good. Paper work poor, A poor 
risk, Willing and conscientious worker, 








7 











32 yrs. seu, 2. ©, 
Instrumentation Engineer 


4 


Bright,- sharp, aggressive. Good leadership skills, Record 
of technical accomplishment, A bit too blunt and direct, 


BSAE 


and others, Needs to improve supervisory skills, 





‘Solid background of experience for this job. 





39 yrs, Fred, X. 
Measurements Specialist 


Interest, ini- 
tiative, perseverance, Lacks technical training or under- 
standing for other engineering work, Limited to present 
job but is happy on it, 








Has lots of drive and anxious to learn, Demanding of self 











y Promotable 


WA Satisfactory 


CODE 


EXHIBIT 6 











44 yrs. Louis, M, R, 


Instrumentation Engineer BSME 


Adequate abilities, Varied engineering background. Ap- 
pears to lack aggressiveness and initiative, Probably bet- 
ter placed in project or equipment design. 





GF Misplaced 


WV Unsatisfactory 


Group Organization Chart 
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ance should be developed at his next 
performance appraisal, unless this was 
far off. In such cases, the manager was 
advised to undertake this performance 
improvement planning in one of his 
periodic, informal coaching or coun- 
seling sessions. 

The group audits provided both the 
basis of and stimulus for a thoughtful 
review by the manager of the depth 
and range of talent within his organi- 
zation. One effect of these group 
charts was to highlight the many cases 
at the upper end of the performance 
scale, where good potential merited 
careful attention and aid in develop- 
ment, whether in the form of formal 
courses or tougher work assignments. 
By the same token, the poor or margin- 
al performers were also singled out. 

This spotlight on misplaced, ques- 
tionable, or downright unsatisfactory 
employees was especially beneficial be- 
cause the typical manager, no matter 
how well intentioned, is usually reluc- 
tant to get rid of poor performers un- 
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less he is prodded by some external 
influence. It is seldom that, of his own 
accord, he makes a thorough scrutiny 
of the results achieved by his group 
and the people who are contributing to 
those results. Thanks to the audit, 
managers more often identified the 
areas where individuals were not per- 
forming well, discussed them with the 
employees concerned, and afforded 
them a reasonable opportunity to im- 
prove. Those failing to change signif- 
icantly were then either terminated, 
or transferred to more suitable work. 
In general, therefore, this procedure 
tended to focus attention on cases 
where remedial action was needed 
and, in many instances, long overdue. 

An over-all picture of the audit 
findings, as of April 1, 1957, is shown 
in Figure 1. In the two years that have 
elapsed since then, many changes have 
taken place. Some of these are directly 
attributable to the audit; others would 
doubtless have occurred anyway. With 
such a highly and upwardly mobile 
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CODE 


Promotable 
Satisfactory 
Misplaced 
Questionable 
Unsatisfactory 
Insufficient evidence 
(owing to large 
percentage of 
new employees) 





FIGURE 1 
The Over-all Findings 
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population, it is difficult to identify 
which action was due to which cause, 
but accumulated observations suggest 
that the visual chart presentations com- 
bined with the readily accessible, di- 
gest form in which its individual 
audits were presented led to substan- 
tially more action on unsatisfactory, 
questionable, or misplaced performers 
than might have otherwise occurred. 
Whatever the reasons, 86 per cent of 
the employees who were considered 
misplaced and 93 per cent of those re- 
garded as unsatisfactory have since 
been moved from their positions. Un- 
fortunately, the effect of the audit on 
the handling of the rapidly growing 
top strata talent cannot as yet be clear- 
ly determined. 

In conclusion it must be said that it 
is by no means the intention of this 
article to suggest that an auditing pro- 
gram of the kind described here is the 
panacea for all personnel ills. Rather, 
it represents only one of a whole kit 


of tools needed in a comprehensive 
personnel management program. No 
audit can be better than the compe- 
tence of the people conducting it, and 
the documents in themselves consti- 
tute no magic wand—results can only 
be achieved through diligent follow- 
up by the managers concerned. Nev- 
ertheless, the audit can provide a use- 
ful adjunct to a program incorporat- 
ing such features as a sound appraisal 
plan based on job responsibilities and 
demanding standards, an enlightened 
compensation policy, recognition of 
the factors affecting a man’s ability 
and willingness to work,® and exten- 
sive training in managerial skills. 
Viewed in this perspective, the man- 
power inventory or audit adds yet an- 
other tool for making better use of the 
company’s human resources. Such, at 
any rate, has been our experience. 


*D. R. Lester, “Managing Professional Person- 
nel: A Successful Plan,” Business Horizons, Fall, 
1958, pp. 51-57. 


The Industrial Relations Executive: A Profile 


ON THE BASIS OF 500 returns selected from more than 1300 respondents, a recent sur- 
vey covered in The Industrial Relations Executive: 1958-1959, draws the follow- 
picture of the typical industrial relations executive: 


He is 41.5 years of age. 

He holds a college degree. 

He is married and has two children. 
He owns his own home. 

He is active in the community. 

He works 51 hours a week. 


He makes a salary of $10,041 per year. 


He belongs to two or more professional societies and attends 8.6 meetings yearly. 


He likes working with people. 


He dislikes doing detailed paper work, performing clerical duties, and writing 


reports. 








An incentive system that isn’t clearly spelled out 
in the labor contract means trouble ahead for all 
concerned. Here are some sample clauses that 
should help to make this section of the agreement 
reasonably foolproof. 


Incentive Clauses: 


The Costly Clinkers 


IRVING A. DELLOFF 


Director of Industrial Engineering 
Presto Lock Company 
Garfield, N. J. 


Tar pamnep INCENTIVE system will 
drive me to an early grave!” Who has 


not heard this familiar lament—and 
why does it so often issue from the 
very man who sloughed off the com- 
pany’s incentive plan in a couple of 
paragraphs in the collective bargain- 
ing agreement? 

It’s understandable, of course, that 
after a protracted struggle over wages 
and fringes, management negotiators 
should be only too anxious to get the 
rest of the bargaining over and done 
with. At such a time, providing for 
the proper administration of the in- 
centive plan may seem to be a some- 
what minor matter. Actually, however, 
neglect of this highly complicated sec- 
tion of the agreement can often prove 
more costly than the proposed wage 
increase which management spent 


all its efforts trying to fight off. 

It’s too often forgotten that once 
union negotiators have an agreement 
on wages and fringes they will back- 
track to every point that management 
has passed over and again press for 
its acceptance. If management gives 
way at this point it can find itself 
saddled with an incentive section that 
is full of costly clinkers. This article 
will discuss some of the most potent 
sources of trouble in this area and 
recommend ways of eliminating them. 

These trouble spots fall into the six 
following categories: 


Quality 

Discipline for low productivity 

Changes in standards 

Guaranteed average earnings 

Negotiation and verification of standards 
Arbitration 





Nore. This article has been adapted from a paper delivered at AMA’s Midwinter Personnel Confer- 


ence. 
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Let’s take a closer look at the prob- 
lems they pose. 


Quality 


Many companies have been deterred 
from embarking on an incentive pro- 
gram in the belief that, once workers 
are on incentive, the quality of the 
product is bound to suffer. It is true 
that some companies have had this 
unfortunate experience. But if the con- 
tract is properly worded and properly 
administered there is no reason at all 
for quality to suffer. 

Most contracts state simply, “Incen- 
tive will be paid for acceptable qual- 
ity only.” While this may sound good, 
it is too vague to stand up under prac- 
tical conditions. To be effectively op- 
erative, the provision must be spelled 
out in detail: 


The guiding principle in paying for pro- 
duction on incentive will be that a bonus 
will be paid for production of acceptable 
quality only. The company shall be the 
sole judge of what constitutes acceptable 
quality. The employee will not be penal- 
ized where work is rejected through no 
fault of his own. If, however, an employ- 
ee produces work of substandard quality 
he will be required to repair or rework 
the substandard work at the discretion of 
his supervisor. Moreover, work of sub- 
standard quality will be deducted from 
the total amount produced by that em- 
ployee and incentive will be calculated for 
good work only. At no time shall an em- 
ployee receive less than his base rate. 


This clause places the responsibility 
for turning out work of acceptable 
quality fairly and squarely on the em- 
ployee. Moreover, the fact that he loses 
the opportunity to earn bonus pay 


during the time he spends repairing 


.or reworking the job is a strong in- 


ducement for him to do it right the 
first time. 


Discipline for Low Productivity 


Many contracts contain a clause 
which gives the employer the “right” 
to maintain efficiency in his operation, 
but, here again, unless this “right” is 
clearly defined it is merely a vague 
prerogative with little or no hope of 
realization. Here are two effective 
clauses covering this point: 


It is agreed and understood that after a 
training period of 112 hours an employee 
shall reach 90 per cent of standard. Should 
an employee fail to reach 90 per cent of 
standard he or she shall be laid off. More- 
over, should an employee fail to maintain 
an average of 90 per cent standard he or 
she shall be laid off. 


The company shall have the right, with- 
out interference from the union, to dis- 
cipline employees whose productivity is 
consistently below standard. An operator 
who is consistently below standard shall 
be defined as an operator whose average 
weekly productivity falls below standard 
for any two weeks in a month. 


It will probably be asked, “Will the 
union buy such clauses?” In my ex- 
perience, yes—the union will agree to 
any clause that is supported by facts, 
logical arguments, and by examples of 
similar clauses in other contracts. 

In passing, it may be pointed out 
that the company need not accept low 
productivity when the shop is on day 
work either. Low producers can be 
disciplined even if standards based on 
time studies do not even exist. Unless 
the contract specifically prohibits the 
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company from doing so, it can set its 
own standards in its own way, pro- 
vided it can prove that they are fair 
and reasonable. 

Thus, in one case, an employee was 
discharged for producing only 42 per 
cent of the output of other employees 
doing comparable work and the com- 
pany’s action was upheld. And in an- 
other case, the arbitrator ruled, “The 
right to manage the plant and direct 
the workforce would be almost mean- 
ingless if the company could not 
judge efficiency and require a reason- 
able level to be maintained.” 

In general, arbitrators have held 
that, as long as no discrimination is 
involved, employers have the right to 
formulate criteria for judging employ- 
ee performance and to discipline for 
failure to come up to the stated levels. 


Changes in Standards 


Another bugaboo in the incentive 
section of the contract arises from the 
fact that methods have a way of chang- 
ing and unless the contract expressly 
states what is involved in a methods 
change it may be very difficult to en- 
force a standard that has been revised 
to reflect the change. 

Many contracts contain the inno- 
cent-looking phrase, “Only the ele- 
ment changed will be recalculated.” 
The pitfall here is that the time value 
for each element is based on a series 
of basic motions called therbligs and 
the position of the operator’s body at 
the start or conclusion of each ele- 
ment necessarily affects the time value 
of the preceding or succeeding ele- 
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ment. Therefore, even if the changed 
standard is limited to the change in 
only one element, it may still play 
havoc with other elements—not to 
mention the standard data. Suppose, 
for example, that the end point of a 
certain element is “dispose.” The 
method is changed and the end point 
now becomes “position.” Consequent- 
ly, less or more travel time for the 
operator’s hands may be needed for 
the succeeding element. Thus the 
change has affected not one element 
but two. To avoid a clinker in the 
contract, the following clause is sug- 
gested: 


Standards of production will not be 
changed unless there has been a change in 
the methods, materials, equipment, feeds, 
speeds, quality requirements, or any other 
conditions under which the original 
standard was established. Only the ele- 
ment that is changed, and other elements 
that may have been affected, will be re- 
calculated. Standards may also be changed 
when clerical errors in computation are 
found. 


Such a clause is not only specific, 
but also allows for any unforeseen 
consequences that may result. 


Guaranteed Average Earnings 


The union argument that once a 
company establishes an incentive plan 
it must guarantee the operator an in- 
centive opportunity on every job is 
another source of trouble. Since it can- 
not be denied that there may be con- 
ditions beyond management’s control 
which will make this impossible, the 
union may prescribe “guaranteed av- 
erage earnings” as the cure. Reason- 
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able though this may sound, the cure 
is often worse than the disease. 

Even in well-managed plants, an 
operator’s incentive earnings are some- 
times affected by his having to wait 
for supplies, assignments, or repairs, 
or because material varies from spe- 
cifications, or for other causes outside 
the normal run of operations. It is true 
that while the operator is experienc- 
ing these difficulties he is being de- 
prived of the opportunity to earn in- 
centive. But the company also gets 
either no productivity for the time 
the operator is waiting or productiv- 
ity below standard during the time 
he is working on parts that are out of 
specification, yet it still pays the base 
rate. 

Were the company to pay average 
earnings for these conditions, this 
would add so substantially to the unit 
cost as to offset any benefits the in- 
centive system may have. Further, 
when average earnings are guaran- 
teed, the workers tend to pay more 
attention to maintaining these earn- 
ings than to their performance on the 
job. Consequently, abuses creep in, 
such as claims for average earnings 
for operators who have been trans- 
ferred, claims for average earnings 
because, “The parts I am working on 
are not up to standard quality,” and 
similar dodges. 

Since an incentive system is estab- 
lished for the sole purpose of induc- 
ing operators to work harder so as to 
increase their productivity and hence 
reduce costs, paying bonuses where 
no superior production has been 


achieved, aside from being undesir- 
able in a practical sense, merely un- 
dermines the stimulus to additional 
effort. To prevent the rot setting in, 
the following clause is suggested: 


All work done on jobs which: 

(a) Are developmental or experimental 

in nature, 

(b) Do not as yet have a standard set for 

them, 

(c) Are performed under conditions 

which differ from the conditions under 

which the original standard was set, 

shall be paid for at the base rate only. 

This provision prevents the worker 
from taking unfair advantage of the 
incentive system and thus protects the 
company from many of the abuses 
that could result from it. 


Negotiation and Verification 
of Standards 

In every well-established system of 
standard data each element of each 
cycle of a particular operation must be 
related to every other element of every 
other cycle of every other operation in 
the plant. Standards of production, 
therefore, cannot and should not be 
“negotiated” in the usual bargaining 
sense. There should be no such thing 
as a “loose standard” or a “tight stand- 
ard.” If properly set up, all standards 
should be consistent, and any stand. 
ard that is “loose” or “tight” is so only 
because of an error on the part of the 
industrial engineering department. 

Setting standards properly takes 
time. To arrive at a well-established 
and tested system of consistent stand- 
ard data, each basic element must be 
analyzed and compared with every 
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other element. The union should not 
be allowed to pressure the company 
into setting standards quickly. It is 
much better for the company to oper- 
ate without any set standards at all un- 
til it is sure of its data, than to do a 
“quick and dirty” job that will come 
back to haunt its authors. Generally, 
it is the standards that are set in a 
hurry that prompt the union to want 
to “negotiate” them. 

But does the union actually have a 
right to “negotiate” standards? Many 
arbitrators have ruled that, unless 
specifically prohibited in the contract, 
standards of production are subject 
. to the grievance procedure and hence 
to arbitration. Moreover, the NLRB’s 
decision, which was upheld by the 
U. S. District Court of Appeals, states 
that the union has a right to examine 
the company’s time study data. How- 
ever, not all unions insist on bargain- 
ing over standards. In the September, 
1957, AFL-CIO Collective Bargaining 
Report, Mr. Gottlieb, the AFL-CIO 
research department’s industrial engi- 
neer, pointed out that time study dis- 
putes remain primarily a local union 
problem. Locals, he went on to say, 
approach it in one of four general 
ways: 


1. Some locals prohibit the use of time 
study altogether. 

2. Some locals allow management to use 
any method of setting standards it desires, 
but keep the right to bargain on results. 
3. Some locals participate with manage- 
ment in setting standards. 

4. The majority of locals allow manage- 
ment to make time studies but insist on 
bargaining on both the methods used and 
their application. 
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In any event, whatever approach the 
local may adopt, the administration 
of job standards under an incentive 
plan requires acumen a-plenty—of 
the more than 4,000 grievance cases 
before the American Arbitration As- 
sociation last year, over 23 per cent 
were caused by disputes over job 
standards. 

Personally, I believe that the least 
number of headaches are encountered 
when management sets the standards 
and permits the union to question 
them, with the right to grieve. Under 
this method, the union may designate 
an observer for the purpose of in- 
vestigating time study grievances as 
they arise. This observer should be 
an employee of the company and 
should be trained by management in 
work simplification and time study, 
as well as being well schooled in the 
methods used by the company in ar- 
riving at its standard data. In addi- 
tion, the company would do well to 
suggest to the union that this observer 
be a non-elected appointee and that 
he be kept clear of intra-union poli- 
tics. If these suggestions are followed 
and if the observer is an intelligent 
man who is properly trained, the un- 
ion members will have the assurance 
that their interests are being properly 
safeguarded—a fact that in_ itself 
should serve to reduce the number of 
grievances. 

It may also be a good idea to have a 
clause in the contract enabling any 
production worker to request a re- 
view of any standard that he feels is 
incorrect, provided that the person 
making the request has worked on the 
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job long enough to test the standard 
fairly. Of course, the minute this pro- 
cedure is instituted, the company will 
be deluged with requests for reviews. 
However, if each one is processed 
honestly, the requests will soon dimin- 
ish. In essence, what the company is 
actually doing here is establishing the 
principle that its standards are fair 
and open to scrutiny and that errors 
will be rectified on recognition. If 
the door to protests is shut, hordes of 
employees will soon be trying to break 
it down with imagined grievances— 
but as soon as they know that the 
door. is open and that they may peti- 
tion for redress, they will be less anx- 
ious to exercise the right. 


The Arbitration Clause 
Nevertheless, despite these admira- 


ble principles, situations still have a 
way of getting out of hand and some 
disagreements must still be referred to 
an arbitrator for settlement. Thus as 
the final, logical step in the contract’s 
clause on grievances, the type of arbi- 
trator must be provided for. Further, 
to insure a brake on his decision- 
making powers, he must be limited to 
the points at issue. Two simple steps 
are implied here: 

(1) Make sure the contract speci- 
fies that, in the event of a dispute over 
a standard or, for that matter, over 
any interpretation of the standard or 
incentive clauses in the contract, the 
matter be submitted, as the final step 
in the grievance procedure, to a quali- 
fied industrial engineer for arbitra- 
tion. (In this way, economics profes- 


sors and “Madison Avenue lawyers” 
are eliminated from consideration.) 

(2) Limit the arbitrator’s decision 
to the standard in dispute and specify 
that, once a decision is reached, nei- 
ther party will reopen the dispute for 
the life of the contract. 

This last provision is especially im- 
portant because some arbitrators feel 
that they are called upon to interpret 
the entire agreement, despite a re- 
quest from both labor and manage- 
ment that they rule on the issue in 
dispute only. Therefore, unless the 
contract expressly limits the arbitrator, 
he may—innocently enough—open old 
wounds or pave the way for new 
ones. In the case of standards of pro- 
duction, for example, it is essential 
that the arbitrator’s decision be lim- 
ited to the one in dispute; then, should 
the decision be in the union’s favor, 
the company has only one standard 
to revise. Picture the havoc that could 
be wrought on a company’s standard 
data should an arbitrator decide not 
only that the disputed standard is in- 
correct, but also that the basic data in- 
volved in its creation are not in line 
with his particular philosophy! 

As we learn more about standards 
and incentives and their impact on 
workers, I think we shall find that 
management’s chances of securing 
the union’s acceptance of the clauses 
discussed here are strongly influenced 
by the pattern of human relations 
into which they are introduced. Mon- 
ey is not always the answer to the 
problem of worker motivation. When 
an incentive system is not working 
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well, management, holding itself start by analyzing their workers’ reac- 
blameless, all too often tends to look tions to the incentive plan or to any 
elsewhere for the reasons for its fail other management policy on which 
ure and justifies its inaction or policies they embark. They will find that the 
on the nearest scapegoat—the union. answers to their problems are no fur- 
But personnel people and industrial ther away than their own shop 
engineers would do better perhaps to floor. 





Communication Breakdowns on the Executive Level 


DEPARTMENT HEADS and their immediate subordinates—section heads—are likely to 
disagree on almost all aspects of the subordinate’s job, according to the preliminary 
findings of a University of Michigan study now under way. Interviews of 35 execu- 
tives in each of these two groups from several mid-western oil, manufacturing, and 
utility companies showed that in only 6 per cent of the cases did the higher executive 
and his subordinate agree about the subordinate’s problems. In most instances, the 
department head had almost no conception of the section head’s job problems, and 
also had great difficulty in understanding them. There was more conformity, how- 
ever, when it came to job duties, the two sets of executives being in high agreement 
on this point in 40 per cent of the cases studied. 

Main cause of the disagreement the study indicates is the subordinate’s fear of los- 
ing out on advancement. This leads him to adopt a “yes man” attitude in discussions 
with his superior and to tell him only about his achievements, omitting all mention 
of the problems involved. Thus, the superior sees only the favorable side of his sub- 
ordinate’s job performance and consequently does not understand his difficulties. As 
an example of this failure in communication, the researchers cite the case of a superior 
who thought that his subordinate’s problems centered on cost control and budgeting, 
whereas the subordinate felt that his problem was getting action from his superiors. 

Tentative findings from another portion of the study showed that the executive 
and the subordinate also differed widely concerning future changes in the subordi- 
nate’s job. In one case where the subordinate was not anticipating any changes in the 
section, his superior had plans for adding automation. 





Though the more up-and-coming managers 
would seem to be the likeliest bets for a manage- 
ment development course, bere’s some evidence 
that it’s often the least promising ones who 
respond to training best. 


Management Development 
Training: Who Profits Most? 


HERBERT E. KRUGMAN 


Richardson, Bellows, Henry & Company, Inc. 


Ts manaceMENt development mainly 
a process whereby “the rich get richer 
and the poor get poorer?” Many train- 
ing men would say, “Yes,” on the as- 
sumption that the “best” managers, 
by virtue of their very ability, must 
also be the “best” students. In prac- 
tice, however, it usually turns out 
that the “best” managers are already 
so sophisticated that the program has 
to be spiced with information on 
world affairs and other material not 
necessarily related to the job, simply 
to give the trainees something new 
and stimulating to think about. 
Aside from the question whether 
broad programs of this kind really 
make for better performance on the 
job, we may well ask whether it is not 
really the “underdog” managers— 
those who have been deprived, for 
some reason or other, of learning what 
their more versatile colleagues already 


know—who derive the greatest bene- 
fit from management training cours- 
es. Unfortunately, owing to the 
sparsity of systematic evaluations of 
management development programs, 
it is difficult to marshal concrete evi- 
dence on this point. Nevertheless, the 
three evaluation studies whose find- 
ings are summarized below strongly 
indicate that what we might call dep- 
rivation is an important factor in de- 
termining what kind of manager gets 
the most out of a management train- 
ing course. 

Perhaps the most common form of 
deprivation is revealed by a unique 
experiment in management develop- 
ment conducted at the Calco plant of 
the American Cyanamid Company 
about 10 years ago. Known as the 
“Calco Round-Table Program,” it be- 
gan with a discussion group of 14 
members meeting weekly for 30 weeks 
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at a location away from the plant. An 
outside consultant served as chair- 
man. The program was unique in that 
the 14 members were composed of 
two managers from each of the seven 
levels within the company, down to 
and including first-line supervisors. 


Deprivation Through Age 


During the program, the group 
was asked to rate from time to time 
those members it considered “least 
likely to change.” After the course, 
ratings were collected on who had 
actually “changed the most.” 

Surprisingly enough, both group 
and individual measures of change re- 
vealed that those members who had 
initially been judged “least likely to 
change” were, in fact, the ones who 
showed the most change! 

On further analysis, however, the 
reason is not, perhaps, so surprising 
after all. As it happened, the managers 
who had been rated “least likely to 
change” were the “old-timers” with 
“old-fashioned” ideas. Indeed, they 
had been included in the group at the 
outset almost as an act of condescen- 
sion—as though it were a foregone 
conclusion that “you can’t teach an 
old dog new tricks.” Actually, the rea- 
son these old-timers turned out to be 
the members of the group who were 
most stimulated by the program was 
simply that they had spent so many 
years out of touch with new ways of 
thinking. 

Because of their age, these particular 
managers had been by-passed and had 
even, in some cases, suffered loss of 
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status. The training program gave 
them the necessary stimulus to blos- 
som out and once more become an 
asset to their company. 


Deprivation Through Poor Supervision 


Fleishman’s well-known study of 
four groups of 30 foremen each who 
were sent by International Harvester 
to a school in Chicago for two weeks 
of intensive human relations training 
uncovered another form of depriva- 
tion. Fleishman administered question- 
naires to the trainees, their subordi- 
nates, and their superiors in an effort 
to measure how the course affected 
the considerateness and leadership 
(or goal-defining abilities) of the 
trainees. 

Before and after tests on the trainees 
themselves showed a marked improve- 
ment in their own awareness of their 
responsibilities in these two areas. Un- 
fortunately, this improvement was not 
entirely reflected in on-the-job be- 
havior—the subordinates of the fore- 
men who had taken the course rated 
them /ess considerate (although more 
active in defining goals) than before. 
It was also found that the morale of 
the foremen who had completed the 
course was lower than it was before 
they were sent to school. 

Further investigation disclosed that 
the foremen’s superiors had their own 
ideas on how to run a shop and that 
the foremen had to conform to these 
ideas regardless of what they had been 
taught. The consequent conflict and 
frustration accounted, of course, for 
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the foremen’s low morale and their 
lack of consideration for their own 
subordinates. 

This study has often been pointed 
to as a reason for starting management 
development training at the top. The 
fact that the trainees did actually learn 
from the course, even though the train- 
ing failed to “carry over,” also suggests, 
however, that those managers who 
work under poor superiors and thus 
lack exposure to the right supervisory 
climate will be more readily stimulated 
by coming in contact with progressive 
supervisory practices than those who 
are not so deprived. 


Deprivation Through Specialization 


A third kind of deprivation is sug- 
gested by a study of two groups of 
executives in the Syracuse plant of the 
General Electric Company who par- 
ticipated in a 16-week discussion course 
on human relations. One group was 
composed of production executives and 
the other of engineering executives. 
The agenda and the discussion leader 
were identical, however, in both cases. 

Before and after tests were given to 
both groups as well as to control 
groups of production and engineering 
executives not participating in the 
training. The results showed that the 
engineering group underwent signif- 
icant changes as a result of the train- 
ing, but that the manufacturing group 
seemed to be unaffected by it. 

The simplest explanation for this dif- 
ference appears to be that production 
executives have had years of concen- 
trated exposure to human relations 


problems and their solutions while en- 
gineers, on the other hand, have usu- 
ally had only a minimum of supervi- 
sory experience and are relatively 
naive about handling people. In 
other words, engineers, because of 
their professional specialization, are 
deprived of the opportunity to become 
sophisticated about human relations 
and, therefore, are more readily stimu- 
lated by a course on the subject. 


Implications of the Studies 


Here, then, we have three studies, 
all pointing to the fact that it is the 
“poor” in experience (not in aptitude 
or interest) who “get richer” in a man- 
agement training program. If this as- 
sumption is correct, it shows that to 
make the most of such a training pro- 
gram, the company should first ascer- 
tain who needs it the most. Which 
employees who, because of age (or, 
possibly, sex) have consciously been 
overlooked as candidates for develop- 
ment? Which ones have been work- 
ing for bosses who themselves are 
known to be poor supervisors? And 
finally, which employees have only a 
meager knowledge of managerial skills 
because of the sheer restraints of their 
occupational specialization? 

If employees such as these are se- 
lected for candidates in management 
development courses, the results will 
more than likely be positive and prof- 
itable. If, however, the programs fo- 
cus only on “high potential” people 
or “crown princes,” they may realize 
nothing more than the pointless aim 
of gilding the lily. 
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Of course, to adequately evaluate 
which managers are likely to get the 
most out of management training is 
rather more complicated than is sug- 
gested here. In addition to ascertain- 
ing who actually needs the training, 
we should also determine who wants it 
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ever, since such a study has not yet 
been carried out, we must go along 
with the available findings and con- 
centrate on need or—as we have des- 
ignated it here—deprivation, in choos- 
ing the most likely candidates for en- 
rollment in our management develop- 


and who has the aptitude for it. How- ment programs. 


Jury Duty Without Financial Loss 


A SURVEY oF the compensation practices of 363 companies when their supervisory 
employees are summoned as jurors indicates that great strides have been taken in 
recent years toward enabling workers to perform jury duty without personal loss. 

According to this current report by the National Industrial Conference Board, 302 
of the companies surveyed have a specific plan for guarding their supervisors against 
pay loss during jury duty. The other 61 either have no formal plan but usually pay 
their supervisors as a matter of course or have a general leave program for executives 
that covers absences for this purpose. A few companies reported that they had no 
plan for compensating supervisors on jury duty because “the situation has never 
arisen.” 

In any case, the supervisors actually come out ahead when they serve on juries 
since, in approximately two-thirds of the companies with specific plans, they receive 
their full salary from the company in addition to whatever fees they are paid as 
jurors. 

In 74 of the companies, either supervisors are paid the difference between their 
company salary and the jury fees they collect, or they are given full salary but re- 
quired to turn over their jury fees to the company. For the most part, the remainder 
of the companies follow “varying pay methods.” Only 12 companies place varying 
limits on the length of time they will pay supervisors serving on juries. 

Not only do most of the companies surveyed pay their employees during their 
absence for jury duty, but many of them actually encourage such service. Situations 
can arise, however, when the loss of a supervisor would be harmful to the company 
and, in such instances, the employee may be asked to request the court to defer his 
service. Although some companies do make it a policy to have their supervisors 
excused as key employees whenever they are asked to serve, this right is reserved 
for emergencies only in most cases. 





If the findings reported here are at all representa- 
tive, the bridge between theory and practice in 
personnel management can clearly stand a lot of 


repair. 


Personnel Management in 
Theory and Practice 


GEORGE B. STROTHER 


University of Wisconsin 


Sooner OR LATER, every conscientious 


teacher of personnel administration 
must ask himself whether he is not, 
after all, busily preparing his students 
for a world that never was. Does the 
average personnel department really 
operate according to the principles and 
practices set forth in the textbooks? 
One way to answer this question is 
for the teacher himself to descend 
from his ivory tower and ascertain at 
first hand how the personnel function 
is actually handled in a representative 
cross-section of companies in his par- 
ticular part of the world. With this 
end in view, the author recently made 
a systematic survey of industrial rela- 
tions practices in 18 small, medium, 
and large companies in central and 
southeastern Wisconsin. One com- 
pany in each size classification was 
selected for each of the following six 


business categories:’ light manufactur- 
ing, service, food and related prod- 
ucts, wood and wood products, chem- 
icals and related products, and heavy 
metal fabricating. 

The survey took the form of a 
planned interview covering 14 major 
topics commonly treated in personnel 
management texts. In all cases, the 
person interviewed was the man re- 
sponsible for the industrial relations 
function, though his title varied from 
Personnel Manager or Personnel Di- 
rector to (in two of the six largest 
companies) Vice President—Indus- 
trial Relations. It should be added 
that, since the interviewees were se- 
lected on the basis of their willingness 
to spend up to four hours talking 


? The size classifications used here are small, 100- 
500 employees; medium, 500-1,500 employees; 
large, over 1,500 employees. No company with 
fewer than 100 employees was interviewed. 
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about their departments, the sample 
may have been biased accordingly. 

In view of the admittedly limited 
scope of the study, only the high-light 
findings will be reported here. While 
it is not intended to suggest that they 
are typical of American industry gen- 
erally, it is felt that they offer some 
helpful clues for more extensive re- 
search along similar lines. 

At the time of the survey (June 
to September, 1958), employment— 
which had been declining for over six 
months—was beginning to stabilize. 
Only one of the 18 companies reported 
an increase in net earning for the past 
year, and employment trends seemed 
to reflect the profit picture. Reductions 
were the general rule, the cutback 
ranging from a fraction of 1 per cent 
to over 50 per cent. Even the more 
favorably situated companies reported 
a decrease in new hires and seven had 
been faced with a sharp rise in unem- 
ployment compensation costs—a new 
experience for them in recent years. 

There was no evidence, however, 
that the functions of the personnel de- 
partment had been cut back during 
the recession out of proportion to cut- 
backs in the company in general, 
though several companies did indicate 
that they were taking advantage of 
the business slowdown to effect econ- 
omies that had been needed—reces- 
sion or no. This was especially true in 
companies where business volume had 
been steady or increasing while net 
profits were declining. However, eight 
companies described their personnel 
activities as steady and four reported 
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that they were on the increase despite 
the general downward economic 
trend. 

One reason for this happy state of 
affairs may have been the fact that 
only one-third of the companies pro- 
vided the personnel department with 
monthly budget details from which 
the costs of the various personnel 
functions could be accurately com- 
puted and controlled. Four depart- 
ments operated under a general budg- 
et with quarterly or less frequent 
analyses and eight operated under no 
fixed budget controls at all. It may 
well be wondered how accurate the 
department’s cost reports could be. 

Fourteen of the 18 companies had 
factory unions and one of the 14 also 
had a white-collar union. Another had 
had a white-collar union, but it had 
been decertified some years previous- 
ly. None of the companies expected 
office unions to be certified. Of the 
four non-unionized companies, two 
were strictly office operations. 


Labor Relations 


All the unionized small companies 
deal with a single union and all but 
one of the other unionized companies 
had more than one union. Most of 
the union contracts were a little over 
a year’s duration and, while there did 
not seem to be any simple set of rules 
that dictated policy on contract peri- 
ods, there was also no evidence of a 
trend toward a change in contract 
duration. 

In the last 10 years, there had been 
only six strikes in all the companies 
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combined. Seven had not had a single 
arbitration case, seven had had one, 
and only four companies had had 
more than one. Grievances were al- 
most impossible to tabulate since the 
procedures varied so. Some compa- 
nies had no written grievance proced- 
ure whatsoever and others had month- 
ly meetings to dispose of all com- 
plaints arising under the contract. 
Many of these complaints, however, 
could not be properly classified as 
grievances, falling more under the 
category of problems disposed of be- 
fore they could become grievances. 
On a per company basis, the smaller 
companies were distinctly better off 
in terms of strikes and arbitrations. 
None of them had had a strike in the 
past 10 years. Viewing arbitrations 
from a per plant or per employee 
basis, the larger companies had a con- 
siderable edge over the smaller ones. 
However, if the low incidence of 
strikes, arbitrations, and grievances 
found here is representative, these 
would hardly seem to be significant 
indices of the industrial health of in- 
dividual companies. 

In nine of the unionized compa- 
nies the personnel manager was a prin- 
cipal member or leader of the bar- 
gaining team. The works or plant 
manager was the principal bargaining 
agent in the other five companies with 
the personnel department assisting in 
a purely staff capacity. A fairly uni- 
versal practice for the unionized com- 
panies was a dues checkoff privilege 
in one or more plants. 

The two most widely used text- 
books in personnel management de- 


vote a chapter each to job analysis and 
base a considerable portion of their 
data on staffing on the information 
gathered through it. Yet, only four of 
the companies interviewed had a con- 
tinuing program of job analysis in 
operation. Ten others reported that 
they did “some” job analysis which 
generally seemed to mean either that 
they had a catalog of job descriptions 
which served as a reference in col- 
lective bargaining, or that they had at 
one time (most often in connection 
with a job evaluation program) done 
job descriptions but had not reviewed 
them recently. Actually, several of 
these particular programs had not 
been reviewed since 1946! 


Staffing Functions 


Employment tests in some form or 
another were used by all but one of the 
18 companies. Reliance on _ tests 
ranged from the results furnished by 
the state employment service or a vo- 
cational school to relatively broad in- 
ternally administered programs. Two 
companies relied primarily on a com- 
mercial test package. In general, how- 
ever, the scope of the testing program 
seemed to coincide with the size of 
the company. Nine of the medium- 
sized and large companies had used 
private or institutional consultants. 

Only five companies had conducted 
validation studies on their own em- 
ployees and even here the studies 
were few and far between. This, how- 
ever, seemed to be due not so much 
to a lack of awareness of the im- 
portance of research as to the tend- 
ency of the “front office” to accept the 
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subjective evaluations of operating 
personnel and to regard validation 
studies as a strictly expendable luxury. 

In the most extensive programs, 
tests were administered to all appli- 
cants before hiring and to all employ- 
ees being considered for promotion. 
In other companies, the program ex- 
cluded certain classes of employees, 
such as “clerical workers with previ- 
ous experience.” 

At least three companies regularly 
used a patterned interview, and one a 
weighted application blank. Refer- 
ences were checked either by tele- 
phone, a retail credit bureau, or a rat- 
ing form which was filled out by the 
referees. (Incidentally, it may be worth 
noting that the practice of using a 
credit check is not even mentioned by 
either of the leading texts.) 

In two of the small and four each 
of the medium and large companies, a 
routine or “five dollar” physical was 
given to all new employees except sea- 
sonal or part-time workers. In two 
other companies, only the men re- 
ceived a routine physical. Audiometric 
examinations were given regularly in 
three companies and one (in the 
graphic arts) routinely gave an ortho- 
rater examination. In four companies, 
executives were given annual physical 
examinations, including an electro- 
cardiogram in at least one company 
and a three- or four-day visit to a ma- 
jor clinic every year or two in another. 


Training 


Owing to the fact that two large 
and aggressive university-sponsored 
industrial training institutes are lo- 
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cated within a 100-mile radius of all 
the companies interviewed, the exten- 
sive training activities reported by the 
group may be a bias of this particular 
sample. At all events, 16 of the com- 
panies said they periodically sent per- 
sonnel to one or both of these insti- 
tutes as well as to others less con- 
veniently located. In addition, all the 
medium and large companies had 
their own formal in-plant programs, 
while six also had formal apprentice- 
ship programs for some employees, 
mostly tool and die makers. The num- 
ber of apprentices was relatively small, 
however, except for a printing firm, 
where apprenticeship constituted a 
substantial part of the training pro- 
gram. Supervisor training encompass- 
ing such topics as human relations, 
safety, company policy, instructor 
training, and work simplification, was 
almost universal. Eleven companies 
reported that they had used training 
consultants from time to time, particu- 
larly for their supervisory personnel. 

Two of the medium-sized compa- 
nies and three of the large ones had set 
up formal executive development pro- 
grams, These ranged from relatively 
modest ones confined to enrollment 
in executive development seminars to 
extensive programs using understudy 
methods, counseling, seminars, and 
self-development procedures. 

Tuition refunds for academic cours- 
es were made by six companies. The 
refunds—ranging from 50 to 100 per 
cent—were generally based on how 
closely the course was connected to 
the job, although company policy var- 
ied from liberal to very conservative 
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in interpreting the course-and-job con- 
nection. 
Merit Rating 

As a rule, the smallest companies 
did not use merit rating in any formal 
way, whereas all the medium and 
large companies did make some use 
of this technique. Only three compa- 
nies, however, used merit rating regu- 
larly for both office and plant person- 
nel, the others either rating regularly 
in the office but not in the plant or vice 
versa. Merit rating was also used se- 
lectively “for apprentices only” or for 
“executive development.” The more 
complicated forced-choice or man-to- 
man types of scales were not used at 
all, most of the rating scales having 
been developed internally with a mini- 
mum of outside assistance. 

Of the 14 unionized companies, 
three used a rating form for follow- 
up of probationary employees. The re- 
mainder said that their follow-up was 
informal or by word-of-mouth. 

Six companies used merit rating as 
a part of their wage and salary admin- 
istration program. The others either 
did not use merit rating in this con- 
nection, or did so only incidentally 
when considering promotions. 


Wages and Fringes 


Two companies in each of the three 
size categories paid on a straight 
hourly basis and seven had a stand- 
ard-hour type of plan. Three of the 
large companies were on a per cent 
efficiency system and one of the small 
companies was on “piece rate.” Some 
pattern related to size seemed to ex- 


ist in the use of group bonus systems, 
since none of the large companies 
made extensive use of them whereas 
one of the small and two of the me- 
dium-sized companies had some type 
of group bonus. 

The use of job evaluation was dif- 
ficult to assess because a number of 
companies which had established it 
had permitted their systems to slide 
into partial disuse and also because 
some companies used job evaluation 
for salaried personnel only while oth- 
ers used it for production employees 
as well. Actually, two-thirds of the 
companies had active job evaluation 
plans, 10 being point systems, one a 
combined point-and-factor-comparison 
system, and one a job classification 
system. Among the small companies, 
none used job evaluation in both shop 
and office, and only two had active 
systems. In the medium and large 
companies, however, five out of six 
had one or more systems in effect and 
most seemed to use job evaluation 
over a wide range of jobs. 

Only one small company had no 
fringe benefits incorporated in _ its 
wage package; two other small com- 
panies provided only medical and sur- 
gical coverage; and the rest offered 
some combination that included two 
or more such benefits as pension, dis- 
ability, and life insurance. The empha- 
sis seemed to be about equally divided 
between voluntary and mandatory 
programs with a number of compa- 
nies requiring participation in one 
phase but not in another, resulting in 
a wide variety of patterns. Distinctions 
were also made between factory and 
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office, salaried and hourly, and execu- 
tive and non-executive personnel as 
to the kinds of programs and meth- 
ods of participation. More or less 
equally divided were company-paid 
and split premiums, the proportion of 
cost borne by the employee in the 
latter plans being 50-50 in most cases. 

Of the 15 companies with retirement 
plans (all the medium and large com- 
panies and half of the small ones), 
seven were non-contributory. There 
was only one fully vested non-con- 
tributory retirement plan and full 
vesting after 10 to 15 years was re- 
ported in three other plans, one of 
which also provided for partial vest- 
ings after a year. Vesting of the em- 
ployer’s contributions with the em- 
ployee was not a usual practice. 

A majority of the companies han- 
dled retirement funds through a trust 
company and employed actuarial con- 
sultants to set up the costs. Slightly 
under half purchased annuities; one 
company paid retirement benefits out 
of current funds. Half of the compa- 
nies had a definite policy on retirement 
age, the most common age mentioned 
being 65, although some companies 
made distinctions between office and 
factory, hourly and salaried, and men 
and women workers. Several also 
made specific provision for early re- 
tirement. 


Other Benefits and Practices 


Among other benefits and practices 
uncovered by the survey, the following 
may be noted: 

Sickness and accident. Seven com- 
panies had explicit provisions for sick- 
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ness and accident benefits (in addition 
to workmen’s compensation) either 
through company policy or insurance. 

House organs. Though there seemed 
to be very little relationship between 
company size and the publication of a 
house organ (two-thirds of the compa- 
nies issued them) as might be expect- 
ed, the more ambitious efforts in this 
direction were found among the larger 
companies. 

Suggestion systems. Of the four 
companies actually using suggestion 
systems, three were medium-sized and 
one large. Three other companies 
said that they were considering sug- 
gestion systems confined to work 
simplification. 

Food service. Two-thirds of the 
companies operated cafeterias. In most 
cases, these were. the responsibility of 
the personnel defartment. All the com- 
panies subsidiZed this activity at 
least to the exfent of providing space 
and utilities afd, with two exceptions, 
also contribyted to operating costs. 
The rule of thumb that seemed to 
hold for mpst plants was a dollar a 
month perfmployee for cafeteria sub- 
sidy. In ggneral, the provision of cafe- 
teria serygce was related less to com- 
pany siz than to the location of the 
plant agi the length of the lunch hour. 

Recrgation. Every company gave 
some fupport to recreation programs, 
ranggng from the payment of bowling 
feesffor the company team to the em- 
plgment of a recreation director with 
afdegree in physical education. In 

Fost cases, the profits from company 
Mending machines were used to pay 


for the recreation programs which 
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were generally handled by either an 
employee committee or an employ- 
ees’ association. 

Vacation policy. Paid vacations 
were taken for granted in all the com- 
panies studied. As was to be expected 
in an area survey, there was a high 
degree of uniformity in company pol- 
icies as regards vacations—one week 
after one year, two weeks after two 
years, and three weeks after fifteen 
years were the general rule. 

Counseling. In view of the wide- 
spread academic interest in employee 
counseling, the fact that only two 
companies specifically designated 
counseling as a function of the per- 
sonnel department is worth noting. 
However, the ruling of the Wisconsin 
Supreme Court in December, 1958, 
that a work-incurred traumatic neu- 
rosis is a compensable injury may 
help to revive interest in this classic 
personnel function, at all events in 
this area. 

Personnel records. The records of 
most of the personnel offices surveyed 
seemed to meet the bare minimum re- 
quired by law. Except for payroll rec- 
ords, only two companies had any 
substantial cross-reference system for 
personnel data, the basic record usu- 
ally being a file folder, sometimes sup- 
plemented by a “change of status” 
card. Two companies had a keysort or 
speedsort record and none kept any 
kind of electronic data cards except 
for payroll purposes. 

Only eight companies maintained a 
monthly or weekly analysis of turn- 
over figures by department, job classi- 


fication, and so forth. (The fact that 
in 13 companies direct turnover costs 
had been close to or at a minimum 
until the fall of 1957 may account for 
this.) 

Consequently, research activities 
were limited. Eleven companies had 
done virtually no personnel research 
and only two or three at most had a 
program of continuing research that 
could be described as a recognized 
function of the personnel department. 
Though nine companies had con- 
ducted one or more attitude surveys, 
at least five of these were one-shot af- 
fairs arising out of a particular situa- 
tion, e.g., “We wanted to know why 
the plant went union,” or “[the per- 
sonnel director] did it as a require- 
ment for his master’s degree.” 

Exit interviews. Only five compa- 
nies conducted exit interviews for both 
office and factory employees. Three 
used them on office personnel only, 
and two reported that they had tried 
and subsequently abandoned such 
programs. 


Some Questions for Further Study 
While it would be foolish, of course, 


to generalize from this one small 
sample, the findings raise a number 
of questions that might well be clari- 
fied by further research. It would be 
interesting to know, for example, how 
far what might be called “personnel 
mindedness” is affected by such vari- 
ables as type of business, unioniza- 
tion, and company size. No evidence 
was forthcoming from this little study 
that more (or less) is spent on per- 
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sonnel functions by certaif kinds of 
businesses, or by unionized as op- 
posed to non-unionized cognpanies. In 
fact, in this particular sample the two 
companies that could safely be ranked 
as the most and the least person- 
nel-minded were both non-union. 
Though this may indicate that there 
is more uniformity among unionized 
companies and more variability 
among non-unionized ones, obviously 
the data here are insufficient to war- 
rant any definite conclusions on this 
point. 

So far as the effects of company 
size are concerned, the study indicates 
that while small companies, with no- 
table exceptions, seem to attach con- 
siderably less importance to personnel 
activities (even after due allowance 
has been made for the effects of size 
on the specialization of functions), 
medium-sized companies offer pro- 
grams that are as extensive and varied 
as those of large ones, even at a higher 
cost per employee and certainly at the 
price of a higher personnel ratio. 

Another question posed by the find- 
ings of this study is, how good are 
personnel statistics? Are the person- 
nel records of the average company 
sufficiently detailed and uniform to 
provide benchmarks and to make per- 
sonnel statistics reliable indicators of 
personnel activity? The findings re- 
ported here hardly indicate that sta- 
tistical surveys in the personnel field 
have much value, especially when the 
tool used is a questionnaire. Such uni- 
formity as has been achieved through 
the mandatory records imposed by 
Workmen’s Compensation Laws, Un- 
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employment Compensation, and So- 
cial Security is a far cry from the de- 
gree of standardization now existing 
in, say, accounting procedures. And 
there seems to be little evidence of 
readiness on the part of operating 
personnel managers to do more than 
the law requires. 

The perennial question, “Is person- 
nel management a profession?” raises 
its head in any attempt to compare 
theory and practice for, as Yoder? 
has maintained, professionalization is 
measured by the degree of union be- 
tween the two. In keeping with this 
definition, he sets forth seven criteria 
that are inherent to any profession: 
standardized training, standardized 
practice, information exchange, pro- 
fessional literature, continuing re- 
search, professional ethics, and an at- 
titude of learning. Applying these 
criteria to the companies studied, it 
can only be concluded that personnel 
management still has a long way to 
go before it achieves the kind of sym- 
biosis that exists in the traditional 
learned professions such as medicine 
and law. 

This conclusion is not meant, how- 
ever, to be a reflection on the prac- 
titioner. It may be that his academic 
counterpart is not sufficiently sensitive 
to the problems of the operating man- 
ager, or that he is drawn to problems 
that are most researchable rather than 
most important. By combining the 
massive forces of the electronic data- 
processing installation and the ques- 


*D. Yoder, Personnel Management and Indus- 
trial Relations, Prentice-Hall, Inc., Englewood 
Cliffs, N. J., 1956, pp. 25-26. 
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tionnaire, the researcher has at his dis- 
posal an almost effortless mill that 
will crank out mountains of statistics 
in the shortest possible time. Such 
statistics, by virtue of their sheer bulk, 
obscure the fact that most of the im- 
portant problems of personnel man- 
agement involve the behavior of indi- 
viduals or small groups. 

It is not, of course, surprising that 
the gap between theory and practice 
should be especially wide in the small 
business operation. Very often, in a 
small company, one man performs all 
the varied functions that in a larger 
organization would be assigned to 
half a dozen specialists or more. The 
published material in the field tends 
to overlook this fact and to concentrate 
on the larger and more highly profes- 
sionalized operations. Consequently, 
the student planning a career in per- 
sonnel management is all too likely to 
imagine that the practices of General 
Electric or IBM are typical of busi- 
ness in general. 

One fact that emerges from this 
study is the clear need for more first- 
hand investigation of personnel prac- 


tices actually being followed by repre- 
sentative companies today. With an 
accurate picture of existing practices as 
a starting point, it will then be pos- 
sible to talk in more realistic terms of 
the methods and policies that really are 
within the scope of the average com- 
pany. But who is to do the necessary 
research if the operating manager is 
too pressed for time to undertake it 
and if the professors are too preoccu- 
pied with the theoretical aspects of 
personnel management to be bothered 
with it? 

Perhaps the wealth of under-uti- 
lized talent in our graduate schools 
could start the ball rolling. The fact 
that many of these students never have 
the opportunity to do “live” research 
is both unfortunate and unrealistic— 
we must get them away from the li- 
brary and the calculator and out into 
the field. Certainly there is no short- 
age of problems for them to sink their 
teeth into; the bridge between theory 
and practice in personnel manage- 
ment can stand a great deal of rein- 
forcement, and the graduate students 
may be just the ones to do the job. 











Must special incentives be offered for hazardous 
or unpleasant work—and if so, what kinds of 
incentives are given? Here are the findings of an 
Air Force survey on this subject. 


Incentives for Hazardous Work: 


A Survey 


FRANCIS D. HARDING 


Personnel Laboratory 
Wright Air Development Center 
ARDC, USAF 


American industry may soon be 
benefiting from the peaceful uses of 
nuclear power and the increased ap- 
plication of radioactive processes—a 
development that will affect personnel 
and manpower practices in a variety 
of ways. One problem likely to arise 
in this connection is that of obtaining 
personnel who are willing to work 
with or around radioactive material, 
a prospect that possibly not many peo- 
ple can be counted upon to welcome 
wholeheartedly. As nuclear power in- 
creases in use, this occupational haz- 
ard may become a concern to a con- 
siderably larger segment of the work- 
force than now. Will it be necessary 
to offer special incentives for work of 
this kind and, if so, what principles 
should govern their application? 


In order to determine if incentive 
pay should be offered to induce em- 
ployees to work with radioactive ma- 
terials, the Air Force recently made a 
survey of the practices presently em- 
ployed by industry and the govern- 
ment to induce employees to accept 
hazardous or unpleasant working 
conditions. Specifically, the study 
aimed at finding out what job condi- 
tions require the use of incentives, 
how these conditions are evaluated, 
what attitudes management and labor 
hold toward such rewards, and what 
kinds of incentives are offered. 

A list of occupations considered 
hazardous enough to require higher 
insurance rates for their incumbents 
was obtained from a leading insur- 
ance company and visits were then 





Norg. The research reported in this paper was sponsored by Personnel Laboratory, Directorate 
of Laboratories, Wright Air Development Center, under ARDC Project 7734, Task 17103. 
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arranged to various companies, labor 
organizations, and governmental 
agencies in which such occupations 
were found. In all, 39 organizations 
were visited, including several air 
lines and companies in the oil, chemi- 
cal, construction, and steel industries. 
Inasmuch as no other formal studies 
have apparently been made in this 
area, the findings of this survey may 
be of interest to management in gen- 
eral. 

In considering what kinds of situa- 
tions may justify the payment of in- 
centives for exposure to hazards or 
unpleasant working conditions, it is 
important, first of all, to distinguish 
between hazard and toxicity. Hazard 
usually refers to the injuries which 
the worker runs the risk of being ex- 
posed to in the performance of his 
job, such as falls, burns, or being 
struck by moving objects. Toxicity re- 
fers to the harmful properties inher- 
ent in the materials the worker uses, 
such as acids, lead, asbestos, and 
beryllium. The Utah State Depart- 
ment of Health has published a use- 
ful classification of such toxic mate- 
rials.’ 


Factors Determining the 
Payment of Incentives 

One prime factor affecting the de- 
cision to offer an incentive for haz- 
ardous work, the survey found, is 
how much experience an industry has 
had with the condition in question. 
Thus, if a company undertakes a new 
"Useful Criteria in the Identification of Certain 
Occupational Health Hazards. Division of In- 


dustrial Hygiene, Utah State Department of 
Health, Salt Lake City, 1945. 


process or line of work, there is a 
greater probability that some kind of 
premium will be given. At one time, 
for example, some oil refineries paid 
premiums to workers operating 
the high-pressure, high-temperature 
equipment; and we came across an- 
other company that, when operating 
a small arms ammunition plant dur- 
ing World War II, had paid premiums 
because of its unfamiliarity with the 
process and its desire to make em- 
ployees safety conscious. That experi- 
ence with a hazard reduces the likeli- 
hood of a premium’s being offered is 
evidenced in the reluctance of the 
United States Air Force to grant 
hazard pay to military personnel for 
“high time”—that is, work performed 
off the ground on such structures as 
towers or poles. The USAF feels that 
the safety equipment and work habits 
that have been developed through 
the years have reduced this hazard to 
a minimum. 

The relative number of employees 
exposed to the condition is another 
important factor in determining 
whether or not premiums are to be 
paid. If most or all employees are ex- 
posed to the risk, it becomes a con- 
dition of employment and usually no 
special incentive is given. If, how- 
ever, only a few are affected, incen- 
tives are more likely to be offered. 

How frequently the hazard occurs 
is another determining factor. In a 
construction company, for example, 
the employees receive no premiums 
for the high work usually encoun- 
tered in the firm’s day-to-day activity. 
However, when the men have been 
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required to work at two or three 
times the usual height, premiums 
have been paid. 

To overcome hazards or toxicity 
the worker sometimes has to use cum- 
bersome protective equipment, a fact 
that in itself creates a new job con- 
dition. In such situations, incentives 
are likely to be granted not for the 
hazards but for the inconveniences 
endured by the worker. Thus, pre- 
mium pay is given for wearing pro- 
tective clothing, such as rubber suits 
or respirators, rather than for the 
risks that make such garb necessary. 
In a nuclear plant manufacturing 
fuel elements, for example, the men 
had to wear special clothing and 
were obliged to wash before leaving 
work. Because they could not easily 
make use of the company cafeteria, 
they were paid a higher wage to com- 
pensate for this inconvenience. 

The use of special or protective 
equipment sometimes goes hand in 
hand with higher skill requirements. 
The higher wages paid in such cases 
usually reflect this increased skill, 
not the fact that special equipment 
must be used. Thus, the janitors at 
one nuclear installation are paid high- 
er wages because they must exercise 
great care and are required to oper- 
ate special equipment when cleaning 
up radioactive spills; and, in another 
plant, a higher rate of pay is given to 
janitors for cleaning light fixtures 
suspended some distance above the 
floor level, because of the increased 
care and skill needed to accomplish 
these tasks safely. 

Actually, few of the companies 
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visited make a practice of paying 
premiums for hazardous or unpleas- 
ant working conditions. Most of them 
take the view that such remuneration 
has been earned in the going rate de- 
veloped through negotiations or job 
evaluation. Where the rate of pay has 
developed through negotiation or 
tradition, it is not possible to ascer- 
tain how much credit has been given 
for hazards or unpleasant working 
conditions. Some light on this ques- 
tion may be gleaned, however, in the 
cases where job evaluation was used. 


Rating of Hazards Through 
Job Evaluation 

It is often thought that the com- 
pensation for hazardous or unpleas- 
ant working conditions given in job 
evaluation systems is not really com- 
parable to the payment of special 
premiums, since the hazards factor 
comprises only a small percentage of 
the total number of points given to a 
job. Lytle* has shown that in most 
plans the points allotted to working 
conditions are usually between 10 and 
20 per cent of the total; and Lawshe 
and Satter * have pointed out that the 
extent to which a job characteristic 
contributes to the whole cannot be 
determined by inspection of the scale 
and that the contribution may differ 
greatly from what was intended. In 
factor analyses of several job evalua- 
tion plans, Lawshe found that Skill 


*C. W. Lytle, Job Evaluation Methods, Ronald 
Press, New York, 1954, p. 64. 


*C. H. Lawshe and G. A. Satter, “Factor Analy- 
sis of Point Ratings for Hourly Paid Jobs in 
Three Industrial Plants,” Journal of Applied 
Psychology, Vol. 28 (June, 1944), pp. 189-198. 
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Demands contributed most of the 
variance while job characteristics 
(Working Conditions) contributed 
most of the remaining variance. In 
the plans he studied, the contribution 
of hazardous working conditions va- 
ried from 1 to 19 per cent. 

However, when the number of 
points for hazardous or unpleasant 
working conditions given to a partic- 
ular job is considered in relation to 
similar points given the majority of 
other jobs within a plant, one finds 
that the increased credit often trans- 
lates itself into a sizable increase in 
the hourly rate of pay. For example, 
in one system used in the steel indus- 
try, each point is the equivalent of 63 
cents in pay. Although the average 
rating for hazards is .4, exceptionally 
hazardous jobs get 2.0 points—a 
monetary difference of more than 10 
cents per hour. For extreme sur- 
roundings, the monetary difference 
can amount to about 16 cents per 
hour. 

The survey also found evidence 
that extremely hazardous jobs are 
sometimes very difficult to rate ade- 
quately under formal evaluation sys- 
tems. When the compensation deter- 
mined by job evaluation is not sufh- 
cient to induce men to work on a 
job, some adjustments are necessary. 
In one instance, this consisted of peg- 
ging the Lead Burner’s rate of pay 
two job-classes higher than where the 
formal system placed it. In another 
case, no detailed rating was attempted 
for extremely hazardous jobs, such 
as emergency rescueman in a mine. 
Another company, at the time of in- 


terview by the author, was in the 
process of changing its evaluation 
system in order to give more weight 
to surroundings and hazards in eval- 
uating underground jobs. 


How Management Views the 
Problem of Hazard 

Generally, the policy in the organi- 
zations visited is to avoid the pay- 
ment of hazard incentives if at all 
possible. Management feels that there 
are no real hazards in most indus- 
tries, a fact that is reflected in the 
fine safety records compiled. In most 
cases a worker is safer on the job 
than away from it because of the ex- 
treme safety-mindedness of most 
large industrial concerns. Also, it was 
pointed out that new processes are 
not introduced until toxicity or haz- 
ards have been controlled or ade- 
quate operating procedures perfected. 

A common sentiment expressed by 
management in the companies stud- 
ied was that if they were to recognize 
the presence of a hazard they would 
then be confronted with the problem 
of judging its monetary value. How 
much do you offer a man to risk his 
life? What is the relative seriousness 
of injuries which might result from a 
particular hazard? Among a mobile 
work force, which employees should 
be reimbursed for exposure? 

Another reason given by manage- 
ment for not paying premiums for 
hazardous working conditions is the 
voluminous and costly record keeping 
that is usually required to carry out 
an incentive plan. In some instances 
such plans have broken down or have 
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been abandoned for administrative 
reasons. For example, maintenance 
workers in one oil refinery often do 
not turn in reports for short periods 
of high time because it is more work 
than it is worth to them. Again, a 
contracting firm reported that when 
it paid laborers 15 cents per hour 
more for operating jack hammers, it 
soon became the practice for every la- 
borer to operate a jack hammer some 
time during the day and also to re- 
ceive the highest rate earned during 
the day as his rate of pay for the 
whole day. To end the disputes re- 
sulting from such practices, the con- 
tractors negotiated a new contract in 
which a general increase of 20 cents 
per hour was granted to the laborers 
and the premium pay was eliminated. 

The management people surveyed 
also feel that adequate remuneration 
for hazardous or unpleasant working 
conditions is provided in the base rate 
of pay as determined by supply and 
demand or as formalized by job eval- 
uation. 


The Union Approach 


Labor organizations are, of course, 
highly interested in the health and 
welfare of their members. Attesting 
to this fact is the inclusion in most 
labor contracts of procedures for ex- 
peditious handling of grievances re- 
sulting from unsafe working condi- 
tions. Also provided for in most la- 
bor contracts is the right of the work- 
er to obtain relief from an unsafe job 
without loss of the right to return to 
the job later after the unsafe condi- 
tions have been corrected. 
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In their quest for a fair day’s pay, 
unions do seek reimbursement for 
the conditions surrounding a job. 
However, such reimbursement usu- 
ally falls into the base rate for the job 
and is not separately identifiable as a 
special premium. In a study of con- 
tract clauses conducted by the Bureau 
of Labor Statistics,* only 5 per cent 
of 464 agreements in 34 industries 
specifically stipulated payment of spe- 
cial rates. However, this may not be 
a true index of prevalence, since many 
premiums appear in side or local 
agreements and not in the master 
contracts which were the source of 
this study. 

Labor’s approach to the question of 
special incentives is influenced by 
many factors. If the union is able to 
win adequate wage increases for all 
its members, it may not be interested 
in special incentives as a means of 
obtaining higher wages for some of 
them. This situation was found in the 
coal-mining industry, where no spe- 
cial hazard pay existed, although in- 
centives have to be given for similar 
conditions in other forms of mining. 
Sometimes, the concept that all 
craftsmen should be capable of doing 
all the work found in their trade is 
given as the reason for some local 
electricians’ unions not seeking spe- 
cial pay for working on high-voltage 
wiring. 

During the survey, each organiza- 
tion was asked whether or not it of- 
fered incentives for hazardous or un- 


“Premium Pay, Holiday, and Shift Provisions: 
Selected Union Agreements, 1948-1949. Bureau 
of Labor Statistics, Washington, D. C., 1949. 
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pleasant working conditions. The re- 
sultant information was supplement- 
ed by a review of several union con- 
tracts in pertinent industries. Al- 
though, for the individual compan- 
ies concerned, such incentives were 
rare, or even nonexistent, a collection 
of the instances uncovered shows an 
appreciable number of such premi- 
ums. A summary of the monetary in- 
centives offered, in terms of condi- 
tions and types of workers involved, 
is shown in the accompanying table. 


Non-Monetary Incentives 


Besides money, there are several 
other kinds of incentives which may 
be used. While these perquisites may 
not be readily identified as incentives 
since they serve the same purpose, 
they deserve to be included in this re- 
port. 

One technique used by a construc- 
tion company to reward employees 
who willingly undertook undesirable 
or hazardous jobs was to give them 
more desirable assignments in the fu- 
ture. 

The issue of work clothes and the 
allowance of paid clean-up time at the 
end of a shift is a form of incentive 
frequently offered employees on 
dirty jobs. The latter practice—that of 
allowing paid clean-up time—appears 
to be growing.” 

Another procedure used on dan- 
gerous or unpleasant jobs is the use 
of “spell hands,” i.e. employing two 
people who alternate in performing 


5 “Paid Time for Washup, Cleanup, and Clothes 
Change, 1952-1953," Monthly Labor Review. 
April, 1954, pp. 420-422. 


the task, thus achieving only the 
amount of work accomplished by one 
man’s working full time. Examples of 
this occur in steel mills where the 
workers are exposed to extremely 
high temperatures. This incentive is 
given in addition to the monetary al- 
lowance for Working Conditions 
established under the job evaluation 
plan. 

Some hazardous jobs are made 
more desirable by relaxing rules 
against smoking or by allowing more 
frequent rest periods. This serves to 
reduce tension and also increases the 
status of the job in the eyes of the 
workers. 

Certain protective occupations, 
such as policeman or fireman, are 
often made more attractive by more 
liberal retirement and medical-care 
policies than those available to other 
personnel employed by the same or- 
ganization. These additional benefits 
are established because the work is 
considered to be more hazardous, 
and because the above groups are 
able to exert a greater influence on 
the forming of such policies. This 
practice appears to be fairly common 
in government agencies but does not 
seem to exist in private industry. 

Since, as has been said, the pur- 
pose of the study was to determine 
what incentives, if any, were needed 
to induce people to work with radio- 
active materials, the kinds of incen- 
tives found in the nuclear industry 
may be briefly mentioned in this re- 
port. 

In a recent study of incentive pay 
practices within this industry, Smith 
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Monetary Incentives for Hazardous or Unpleasant Working Conditions 


Conditions 
High time work occurring at 
various distances above the 
ground 
Dirty work such as cleaning 
tanks and scaling boilers 
Dusty work 


Underground work 


Handling explosives 


Lead burning and welding in 
enclosed spaces 


Handling toxic materials such 
as crude sulphur, creosoted 


Types of Workers 


Painters, electrical workers, 
oil refinery maintenance 
workers, chemical workers 


Shipyard workers, chemical 
laborers, oil refinery la- 
borers 


Ore smelting workers 


Gypsum miners, construction 
laborers 


Longshoremen, maritime 
workers 


Shipyard burners and weld- 
ers, iron workers (inside 
fabricators) 


Industrial workers, shipyard 
workers 


Incentives 
8 to 50 cents hourly pre- 
mium; time-and-o-half 


5 to 16 cents hourly pre- 
mium 


4 cents hourly premium 


8 to 20 cents hourly pre- 
mium 


Time-and-a-half; additional 
10 per cent monthly rate 


25 cents hourly premium; 
time-and-a-half 


8 cents hourly premium; time- 
and-a-half 


materials, pitch, and soda 
ash 


Inconvenient work such as 
carrying equipment where 
no transportation is avail- 
able or in uncivilized ter- 
ritory where hostile natives 
might attack 


Geophysical surveyors 


$25 monthly premium 





and Cox ® found that out of 22 com- 
panies surveyed none paid extra for 
hazards and only two felt that there 
might be justification for hazard pay 
under any circumstances. Several of 
the companies pointed out that there 
is a certain glamour attached to nu- 
clear work which seems to attract 
people. The possibility that this char- 
acteristic may be developed as an in- 
centive in itself would seem to be 
worth further study. 

The Atomic Energy Commission 


*R. G. Smith, Jr. and J. A. Cox, Jr., Methods of 
Reduction of Psychological Stress Due to Radia- 
tion, Air Force Personnel and Training Research 
Center, Lackland Air Force Base, Texas, Februa- 
ry, 1957. (Development Report AFPTRC-TN- 
57-19, ASTIA Document No. 098922.) 


does not pay its employees for ex- 
posure to hazardous conditions be- 
cause no sufficiently hazardous con- 
ditions exist and also because there is 
no statutory authority for such pay. 
The Commission also discourages ex- 
tra payment for radioactive hazards 
by its contractors, preferring to exert 
pressure for the elimination of such 
hazards through improved | safety 
practices. 


Conclusions 


On the whole, the survey’s findings 
indicate that incentives for hazardous 
or unpleasant work are based on the 
concept of supply and demand. This 
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is especially true when the incentive 
is a monetary one. It is felt that in 
order to get people to work on a job 
which has hazardous or unpleasant 
characteristics it is necessary to pay 
more than the regular rate. The fact 
that this has proved to be the case in 
several instances has caused this pre- 
cept to be generally applied to other 
situations without empirical tests. 
But it is also possible that the supply 
and demand situation reflects other 
influences, such as actuarial informa- 
tion on shortened job tenure caused 
by death, injuries, and bodily deteri- 
oration; or the simple desire to pay a 
fair return for the special services of- 
fered. At present, no systematic ac- 
count of the variables that come into 


play in motivating people to accept 
hazardous employment is available. 
Although the survey does not pro- 
vide a basis on which to evaluate the 
efficiency of various incentives, it does 
point out certain situational charac- 
teristics which should be studied in 
order to determine their relationship 
to the motivational factors involved. 
Thus, studies are being planned on 
the value systems of different work 
groups, and how far the need for or 
effectiveness of incentives is influ- 


enced by such variables as age and 
education. The findings of these pro- 
jected studies should contribute a 
great deal toward making practical 
decisions regarding incentive pay for 
hazardous or unpleasant work. 


Executive Death Benefits 


PERCENTAGE-WISE, death benefits from Group Life insurance for executives in the 
$15,000-a-year bracket and up decrease as their salary increases, according to a recent 
Conference Board study of 40 leading companies in different industries. Thus, in 
half the companies participating in the survey, death benefits for executives earning 
$15,000, $25,000, or $35,000, amount to between one and two years’ salary, while in 
30 to 40 per cent they represent 2 years’ salary or more. But executives in the $50,000 
to $100,000 bracket are covered to the amount of only one year’s salary or less in at 
least half the companies. 

In 20 of the companies, the premium cost is shared jointly by the company and the 
executive. The other companies pay all or part of the coverage themselves. Where 
part payment is made, the remaining premium cost is shared with the executive. 
The rate of payment in such cases ranges anywhere from 30 to 68 cents a month for 
each $1,000 of insurance not paid for entirely by the company. 

In addition to these lump-sum life insurance benefits, almost half the companies pay 
a part of the deceased executive’s salary to his survivors. The amount and duration 
of these payments, however, varies in each case. 





Studies of the validity of forced-choice perform- 
ance ratings have mot yet turned up any com- 
pelling reason for abandoning other kinds of 
ratings in favor of this new technique. 


Forced Choice: Better Than 
Other Rating Methods? 


LEE W. COZAN 


Department of Health, Education, and Welfare 


Washington, D. C. 


Even AT THEIR best, the conventional 
rating scales, such as rank order, 
forced distribution, graphic, and 
check list, have been found to yield 
only a semi-objective evaluation of per- 
formance on the job. Dissatisfaction 
with the results of these techniques led, 
during World War II, to the develop- 
ment by a group of Army research 
psychologists, of the forced-choice per- 
formance scale. Based on the concen- 
trated application of sound psychologi- 
cal theory, the forced-choice rating 
method was given experimental try- 
outs before its release in 1947, and was 
almost immediately hailed as a signal 
advance over older techniques. 

Since that time, a number of at- 
tempts have been made to evaluate the 
validity of forced-choice performance 
scales as indicators of employee per- 
formance. But the findings of these 


studies have been scattered over a va- 
riety of technical reports and publica- 
tions, making it difficult for the per- 
sonnel practitioner to arrive at an over- 
all assessment of the merits of forced- 
choice performance rating. It is my 
purpose here to offer an overview of 
these findings, and in so doing to pro- 
vide at least a provisional answer to 
the question: Is this new technique su- 
perior to the older types of ratings in 
achieving an objective evaluation of 
employee performance? 

Since the development of the forced- 
choice method has been fully reported 
elsewhere,’ no attempt will be made 


1 Staff, Personnel Research Branch Section, Ad- 
jutant General’s Office, U. S. Army, “The Forced 
Choice Technique and Rating Scales,” American 
Psychologist, Vol. 1 (1946), p. 267; D. E. Sisson, 


“Forced Choice, The New Army Rating,” Per- 
sonnel Psychology, Vol. 1 (1948), pp. 365-381; 
and M. W. Richardson, ‘“Forced-Choice Per- 
formance Reports,” PERSONNEL, Vol. 26 (1949), 
pp. 205-212. 





Nore. The opinions expressed in this article are those of the author and should not be construed as 
reflecting the views or endorsement of the Department of Health, Education, and Welfare. 
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here to cover this aspect of the subject. 
But it may perhaps be worth recapitu- 
lating that a forced-choice perform- 
ance scale consists of a series of tetrads, 
ie. sets of four phrases or adjectives, 
relating to work performance and/or 
personal qualifications. A _ typical 
forced-choice scale usually contains 
from 15 to 50 tetrads, depending upon 
the level of the job being evaluated and 
the complexity of its duties. 

The rater is asked to indicate which 
of the four statements is most and 
which is least characteristic of the 
ratee. If one of the two favorable 
phrases is checked as most character- 
istic of the ratee, he receives a plus 
credit; if, however, the unfavorable 
element is checked, no credit is given. 
Similarly, credit is given when one of 
the unfavorable elements is checked 
as least characteristic. 

“Rater halo” and other shortcom- 
ings of conventional techniques, it is 
claimed, are eliminated by the fact 
that only one of the favorable elements 
is related to success on the job and 
only one unfavorable item is associated 
with poor performance or personal 


shortcomings—but the rater is not told 
which is which. 


U. S. Army Studies 


Among the evaluation studies that 
have been carried out on the forced- 
choice performance scale let us con- 
sider first four conducted by the U.S. 
Army: 

1. In the first study, 286 brigadier 
and major generals who had been rat- 
ed on a forced-choice performance 
scale were then rated by their peers, 


each officer being asked to evaluate 
those generals whom he knew well 
enough to rate. The validity coefh- 
cients, corrected for the restricted 
range of the sample, were .46 and .43 
respectively.? 

2. In another study, little difference 
in validity between ratings of 400 offi- 
cers made on an over-all evaluation 
form and a forced-choice performance 
scale was found? 

3. Of three types of ratings on 400 
officers in another investigation, an 
eight-step graphic scale had the high- 
est validity (53). A check list had .44, 
and a forced-choice rating scale, .41.‘ 

4. In a comparative study involving 
two types of forced-choice items that 
were used on a group of Army officers 
in 1946 and 1949, the validity coefh- 
cients remained reasonably the same. 
The validity indices for the two years 
in question showed correlation coefhi- 
cients of .60 for favorably-worded 
phrases and 52 for unfavorably-word- 
ed phrases.® 


* The Validity of Officer Efficiency Report, WD- 
AGO Form 67-1, for General Officers, Personnel 
Research Branch Report No. 792, Department of 
the Army, AGO, Washington, D. C., American 
Documentation Institute, 1952. 

*A Study of Officer Rating Methodology, IV: 
Effect of Forced-Choice Items on Validity of 
Rating Scales, Personnel Research Branch Report 
No. 903, Department of the Army, AGO, Wash- 
ington, D. C., American Documentation Insti- 
tute, 1952. 

“A Study of Officer Rating Methodology, VIII: 
Validity of Two Types of Rating Techniques: 
Forced-Choice Items and Rating Scales, Person- 
nel Research Branch Report No. 907, Depart- 
ment of the Army, AGO, Washington, D. C., 
American Documentation Institute, 1952. 

® Studies of Officer Efficiency Report, WD-AGO 
Form 67-1, in Operation Il: Consistency of Va- 
lidity of Forced Choice Phrases, Personnel Re- 
search Branch Report No. 8173, Department of 
the Army, AGO, Washington, D. C., American 
Documentation Institute, 1952. 
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Now let us look at the findings of 
some studies that have been made by 
investigators outside of the Army. 


Other Studies 


1. In an independent investigation, 
forced-choice and graphic ratings were 
obtained on Army personnel. The 
findings indicated that, for adminis- 
trative purposes, the graphic ratings 
had a higher meaning and were 
skewed.® 

2. In another study, the forced- 
choice method was used to develop a 
rating scale for evaluating personnel 
counselors and was experimentally ap- 
plied in measuring the job proficiency 
of 37 of the counselors. Comparisons 
with graphic scale and peer ratings on 
the same group revealed some advan- 
tages of the forced-choice scale over 
the other two types of ratings.” 

3. A 28-tetrad forced-choice evalua- 
tion scale was used in another instance 
to rate retail store managers. The scale 
was constructed according to the 
standard procedures established by the 
employee relations staff of a well- 
known industrial firm.* An a@ priori 
key was developed but, because of the 
limited size of the available sample, 
item analysis was precluded. Previous 
research had indicated that adequate 
validity could be secured with consid- 
erably fewer than 28 tetrads. Conse- 


*E. K. Taylor and R. J. Wherry, “A Study of 
Leniency in Two Rating Systems,” Personnel 
Psychology, Vol. 4 (1951), pp. 39-47. 

7L. Stangas and L. L. McQuitty, “A New Ap- 
plication of Forced Choice Ratings,” Personnel 
Psychology, Vol. 3 (1950), pp. 413-424. 

SE. K. Taylor et al., “Short Forced-Choice Rat- 
ings Work,” Personnel Psychology, Vol. 7 
(1954), pp. 245-252. 
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quently, 10 sets of 10 tetrads each were 
selected on a random basis and ad- 
justed for excessive overlap. These 
were then validated against a super- 
vised adjusted objective criterion, with 
the validity coefficient of the 28-tetrad 
a priori key being .60. The resultant 
validities of the 10 random 10-tetrad 
keys ranged from 52 to .62. 

4. In a research project conducted 
by a leading flour milling company, 
scores on a forced-choice performance 
report made by 61 first-line production 
foremen showed a correlation coefh- 
cient of .73 when validated with over- 
all evaluations given by 30 department 
heads and plant managers.” 

5. Another study concluded that the 
forced-choice section of an experimen- 
tal work performance report was high- 
ly effective for evaluating the profi- 
ciency of physicians, dentists, research 
personnel, and nurses. Of 24 validity 
coefficients, it was found that 41.7 per 
cent were 62 or higher with all but 
one being significant at the .01 level 
or below.’° 

6. In a more recent investigation 1 
designed to construct a valid forced- 
choice performance rating scale for 
pharmaceutical salesmen, it was found 
°L. Huttner and R. A. Katzell, “Developing A 
Yardstick of Supervisory Performance,” PERson- 
NEL, Vol. 33 (1957), pp. 371-378. 

S$. H. Newman ef al., “Forced Choice and 
Other Methods for Evaluating Professional 
Health Personnel,” Psychological Monographs: 


General and Applied, Vol. 71, No. 10 (1957), 
pp. 1-27. 


“J. H. Nagel, “The Construction and Valida- 
tion of the Forced-Choice Performance Rating 
for Pharmaceutical Salesmen and Analysis of 
the Characteristics Contributing to Overall Com- 
petence and Efficiency of These Men,” Doctoral 
Dissertations Abstracts, Vol. 15 (1955), pp. 229- 
230. 
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that, on the basis of a rank difference 
correlation between scores on the pro- 
posed evaluation scale and ratings for 
200 salesmen made by 15 divisional 
sales managers, the forced-choice per- 
formance ratings were valid in all but 
two sales divisions on at least the .05 
level of confidence. The coefficients of 
correlation were found to range from 


53 to 89. 


Conclusions 


The findings of these studies indi- 
cate that although there is much to be 
said in favor of the forced-choice tech- 
nique, some of the early claims about 
the consistently higher validity afford- 
ed by this type of rating procedure 
have not been borne out by experience 
thus far. On the other hand, while it 
must be conceded that this new rat- 
ing method does not have a clear-cut 
superiority over older techniques in 
producing more valid performance 
evaluations, it does appear to insure 
greater objectivity in the rating proc- 
ess. 

This, however, hardly seems a sufh- 
cient reason for an organization to 
scrap its present rating procedure in 
favor of one based on the forced-choice 


method, especially in view of the fact 
that the adoption of this technique en- 
tails the following prerequisites: * 


> Trained technicians to develop the per- 
formance scale. 

PA different collection of tetrads for 
each job or occupational group. 

> A fair agreement on the criteria of suc- 
cess and failure. 

> Willingness on the part of supervisors 
to rate their employees when they cannot 
even tell whether they are giving one per- 
son a more favorable rating than another. 


On the whole, therefore, there 
would seem to be little to choose be- 
tween forced-choice and_ traditional 
ratings, and further research is clearly 
needed to establish any decisive advan- 
tage in the new method. In particular, 
we need more studies comparing the 
validity of forced-choice ratings with 
that of other types of ratings. Validat- 
ing forced-choice ratings against other 
criteria, such as peer ratings, may give 
us some clue as to their reliability, 
but does not tell us whether the same 
degree of effectiveness, if not more, 
might not have been achieved by the 
use of traditional rating methods. 


12.N. R. F. Maier, Psychology in Industry, Second 


Edition, Houghton, Mifflin Company, New 


York, 1955. 
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The Executive Personality 


To The Editors: 

In his article, “The Executive Per- 
sonality,” in your January/February is- 
sue, Ephraim Rosen discusses the execu- 
tive tendency to see others as good or 
bad, strong or weak, etc. “In other 
words,” he states, “{the executive] shows 
dichotomous thinking, where all is black 
or white rather than a series of shades 
of gray. The basis of this dichotomy is 
largely a moral one. . . .” While I agree 
with Dr. Rosen that business executives 
should be moral, I wonder if morality is 
even the major reason for this dichoto- 
mous outlook. 

In its place, I would offer the basic 
executive function of decision making. 
The executive must continually decide 
for or against. He cannot procrastinate 
by being neither for nor against (the 
shades of gray) unless he changes the 
context of the problem and decides (black 
or white) that the decision should be de- 
layed. Thus, in his contacts with others, 
the executive must determine who is good 
or not good in various respects. Are these 
people to be trusted or confided in? If 
they are, then it can be advantageous to 
the company to trust or confide in them. 
But if they are not, then the executive is 
responsible for the consequences of trust- 
ing or confiding in them. And so it 
goes. 

I would be very interested in Dr. 
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Rosen’s reaction to these remarks—even 
at some risk of becoming yet another tro- 
phy in his collection of “shrunken heads.” 


W. C. McDoneELt 

Supervisor of Measurement Staff 
Southern California Gas Co. 
Los Angeles, Calif. 


To The Editors: 

Mr. McDonell’s suggestion is an inter- 
esting one, and undoubtedly contains 
much truth. But I don’t think the ne- 
cessity for decision making forms the 
basis of the executive’s style of thinking, 
in a clinical or personality sense. My ap- 
proach to the executive personality as- 
sumes that the executive has certain traits 
that are quite consistent among them- 
selves, are largely stable and enduring 
over time, and have roots in very deep, 
even in unconscious, levels. As I see it, 
the executive’s decisiveness, strong con- 
trol, liking for people, and strong super- 
ego constitute such enduring and self- 
consistent traits that they are unlikely to 
emerge suddenly in an adult executive 
under the pressure of the business cul- 
ture if there is no basis for them in the 
characteristics he brings to the job. 

These traits, however, can be rein- 
forced by the business culture and by job 
pressures, and the tendency to dichoto- 
mous thinking can be similarly strength- 
ened. But I believe that the executive 
tends to think in this way before he ac- 





tually becomes an executive, and that 
this trait is consistent with the others 
mentioned above. His style of thinking 
then makes it easier for him to avoid pro- 
crastinating, to decide, for example, 
whether someone is to be trusted or not, 
or whether this or that course of action 
should be followed. Since he gets re- 
warded for being decisive, his decision- 
making activities reinforce the very dicho- 
tomous thinking that made him decisive 
to begin with. To this extent, at least, 
Mr. McDonell certainly has a point, but 
I think the whole story is more involved 
than would appear from this point alone. 

All this, however, argues only for the 
executive’s style of thinking being deep- 
ly rooted in his personality; it does not 
prove that these roots are moral in na- 
ture rather than of some other kind. My 
statement that they are “largely moral” 
is really an extrapolation from some gen- 
eral personality principles and from ob- 
servation of the Puritan component of 
American culture. General personality 
theory seems to indicate that a strong 
superego, that is, a built-in morality, goes 
with rigidity of thinking, and that super- 
ego strength is a more fundamental vari- 
able than style of thinking. The superego 
affects thinking more readily than vice 
versa. Similarly, Puritanism as a special 
variety of strong morality seems to lead 
both to a black-white style of thought and 
to emphasis on such traits as decisiveness 
and avoidance of delay. Hence, I think 
I would stick by the hypothesis I offered 
but am willing to add the corollary that 
decision making should be considered as 
an added factor. 

Just how much weight'should be given 
to it is a special problem in the general 
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area touched on at the conclusion of my 
article: “Does a man choose a business 
career because he possesses certain traits 
or does he develop these traits through 
training, conscious or unconscious, while 
on the job?” My own bias, as evidenced 
here, is to leave room for both factors 
with somewhat more room for the first. 


EPHRAIM RosEN 
Associate Professor 

of Psychology 
University of Minnesota 


The Appraisal Interview 


To The Editors: 

Dr. Walter Mahler’s review of my 
book, The Appraisal Interview, in your 
March/April issue points up a problem 
that was of great concern to me while 
searching for a title for the book: he 
states that the problem-solving method, 
the type of interview which seems most 
appropriate to me, is indeed valuable— 
but it is not an appraisal interview. I did, 
in fact, seriously consider entitling my 
book The Problem-Solving Interview. 
This title would probably have been more 
acceptable to Dr. Mahler, but I felt that 
it might be misleading since two clear- 
cut types of appraisal interviews are an- 
alyzed in the book. 

Dr. Mahler agrees that the problem- 
solving interview might be effective in 
improving performance, but he contends 
that, since it is not an appraisal inter- 
view, my problem-solving approach is not 
a solution to the question of how to con- 
duct appraisal interviews. Although he 
further agrees that the other two apprais- 
al interview methods—the “Tell and 
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Sell” and the “Tell and Listen”-—raise 
difficulties, he does not believe that they 
can be resolved by omitting the appraisal 
discussion from the interview. 

In other words, he insists that the act 
of judgment, which I see as the source 
of the difficulty, must be preserved in 
the appraisal interview. However, if the 
purpose of the appraisal interview is to 
develop a subordinate (and this is un- 
doubtedly the most common one), then 
an interview that best develops the man 
would seem more appropriate. 

Furthermore, when I propose that the 
problem-solving interview be used in the 
context of an appraisal program, how 
much has the reader been misled? We 
find that a subordinate actually leaves 
with a more accurate impression of how 
he stands when his superior conducts a 
problem-solving interview than when he 
conducts a standard appraisal interview. 
We must recognize that communication 
may fail even when the telling is accu- 
rate, and that communication on a cer- 
tain topic may take place when no words 
have even been spoken about it. As a 
matter of fact, many of the same topics 
came up for discussion in all three of the 
interview methods analyzed; but in the 
problem-solving method, these topics 
were seen as problems instead of faults 
or weaknesses. 

Dr. Mahler’s failure to mention my 
treatment of the separation of the func- 
tions of appraising and interviewing may 
have helped to make the problem-solving 
interview appear irrelevant. Entirely dif- 
ferent notions of interviewing suggest 
themselves when one realizes that the ap- 
praisal may precede the interview, be 
done jointly during the interview, follow 
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the interview, or be kept as an independ- 
ent and separate function. 

Initially I had planned merely to de- 
scribe three methods of interviewing 
without revealing any personal prefer- 
ence in the matter. However, during the 
period of study, the problem-solving in- 
terview underwent a gradual process of 
development until it finally emerged as 
an interview that was of value beyond 
the context of appraisals. The trend of 
the change was one in which the topics 
discussed got farther and farther away 
from the subordinate himself and became 
more and more centered in the job ac- 
tivity. Finally, improving the job rather 
than the subordinate became the central 
theme. (This transition can be seen by 
comparing the last part of Chapter 1 with 
Chapter 10.) 

The question now is whether the prob- 
lem-solving approach has changed so 
much that it needs to be divorced from 
the appraisal program. Dr. Mahler agrees 
that a better appraisal interview is need- 
ed, but he feels that the objective of ap- 
praisal should be retained. My position is 
that appraisal and development are con- 
flicting objectives and should be separat- 
ed. 

In Dr. Mahler’s estimation, The Ap- 
praisal Interview is primarily of value to 
the administrator of management de- 
velopment programs because a new type 
of plan is indicated. However, I feel 
that all those responsible for conducting 
appraisal interviews should know how 
the three basic methods influence the 
reactions of subordinates. As a result 
they can better choose the method that 
conforms to the specific objective their 
interview is intended to serve. When 





this selection is done carefully, skills in- 
crease because they are dependent upon 
both methods and objectives. More im- 
portant, supervisors will be better able 
to cope with the reactions of their subor- 
dinates if they anticipate and understand 
these reactions. 


In closing, I should like to add that I 
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appreciate both the praise given my treat- 
ment of problem solving by Dr. Mahler 
and his suggestion that I write a separate 
book on the subject. 


Norman R. F. Marer 
Professor of Psychology 
University of Michigan 


Revival of the Car Pool 


BACK WITH Us once again is that popular transportation system of the “home front” 
during World War II: the car pool. The encouragement being given this rather 
gregarious mode of travel is reflected in the fact that more and more companies are 
providing bulletin-board space for employees seeking to form car pools and are 
offering choice spots on the company parking lot to pool members. A California air- 
craft company has even gone so far as to offer first choice of parking space to pools 
with three or more members and second choice to pools of two. 

Why all this company interest in car pools? 

(1) Traffic congestion is eased, thus decreasing tardiness as well as cutting down 
on absenteeism caused by accidents. 

(2) Crowding up at company gates is alleviated, making fewer guards necessary. 

(3) The size of company parking lots can be reduced. 

(4) Car pools mean less time lost from work and lower transportation costs for 
employees; therefore, some companies reason, demands for raises can be postponed. 

Employees see the following advantages in car pools: 

(1) Gasoline costs are reduced—as are parking charges where free space isn’t 
available. 

(2) Because they no longer have to do their own driving every day, car pool 
members are under less of a strain. In addition, their wives get to use the car more 
often. 

(3) Pool costs are often less than the costs of commuting by train or bus, and in 
many cases travel by car is quickest. 

Another theory holds that car pools encourage friendships among the employees 
and thus make for good morale. But, of course, there are always exceptions—some 
wartime experiences indicate that many members just sit still and bear the ordeal 
silently and those who do talk are looking for arguments. Then, too, it has been 
pointed out that some people are under more of a strain as passengers than as drivers 
and also that unforeseen delays can occur as a result of car pools—when, for example, 
one member insists on stopping in for “a quick one” and all the others have to wait 
for him. 

But such things probably happen only in isolated instances. At any rate, judging 
from the car pool’s increasing popularity, the advantages seem to outweigh any 
such drawbacks. 
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InpivipuaL BEHAVIOR AND Group 
AcHIeEvVEMENT. By Ralph M. Stogdill. 
Oxford University Press, New York, 
1959. 352 pages. $5.00. 


Reviewed by George S. Odiorne* 


If the working personnel manager has 
any doubts that the subject of human 
relations has gotten progressively more 
scientific and more complicated, Mr. 
Stogdill’s book should set him straight. 
This is no book for the cracker- 
barrel school of human relations. Con- 
centrating largely on the theoretical as- 
pect of his subject, the author proposes 
a theory of “organization achievement” 
which is a subdivision of small group 
theory. (Small group theory, in case any- 
one hasn’t been keeping up to date, is 
part of the broader subject which the 
laymen used to call human relations.) 

The book is concentrated in scope—it 
has no truck with what the physical and 
social environment does to a group, but 
is concerned only with what happens in- 
side it. Thus, it is most unlikely that this 
book will be abstracted in the Reader's 
Digest or even in the Management Di- 
gest since it has no interesting little in- 
dented examples of actual quotations 
from workers and grease-balls in the 
plant, such as make Chris Argyris’ books 


® Assistant Director, Personnel Administration, 
General Mills, Inc. 


almost readable. Nor does it draw any 
horrible caricatures of antidiluvian execu- 
tives who make terrible mistakes (and 
wads of money) by being autocratic, 
nonpermissive, and intractable. It merely 
cites concepts and, by marrying off pairs 
of them, makes even more concepts. 
Thus, anyone who likes concepts will 
have a splendid time reading this book. 

The concepts, incidentally, have to do 
with the measurable aspects of human 
behavior. For the avant garde in person- 
nel, this basic theoretical structure can 
lead to some extremely practical vehicles 
for the analysis of group problems in the 
plant or office. Stogdill theorizes that 
group output is the function of member 
inputs, tempered by some mediating var- 
iables consisting of the formal structure 
and the role structure of the group. What 
people in a group put into it consists of 
performances, interactions, and expecta- 
tions, and what comes out is productivity, 
morale, and integration. In between are 
the mediating variables of status and 
function, and responsibility and authori- 
ty. Stogdill uses these basic elements to 
assess group achievement theoretically. 
Consequently, for the true student of 
group behavior this is an informed and 
really quite interesting book. 

If all this sounds rather formidable, 
please be assured that it really is not. The 


basic theoretical structure is clearly 





spelled out and the rest of the book is 
well ordered and systematic. Although 
the scholarship is immense (there are no 
less than 794 references listed in the bib- 
liography in the rear of the book) it is 
not stuffy. 

This, however, does not diminish the 
fact that human relations, which began 
with some personnel men bringing in the 
social scientists, has now, by and large, 
become so technical and theoretical that 
most working personnel men will never 
read Stogdill’s theory, to say nothing of 
the 794 other books which are equally 
obscure. 

Chances are, though, that personnel 
men will be reading another book pub- 
lished at the same time as this one and 
written by Crawford Greenewalt. On 
page four of this book, which is called 
The Uncommon Man, Stogdill’s theory 
is otherwise stated as follows: “The 
challenge is to create an atmosphere in 
which men, whatever their level of tal- 
ent, gain through their association with 
one another.” Perhaps if we read Stogdill 
carefully we'll know better how to do 
what Mr. Greenewalt recommends. 


BEHAVIOR OF INDUSTRIAL WorK Groups: 
Prediction and Control. By Leonard R. 
Sayles. John Wiley & Sons, New York, 
1958. 182 pages. $4.75. 


Reviewed by Margaret K. Chandler* 
Interest groups are important compo- 


nents of modern society. In general, we 
tend to regard the political arena as their 


* Associate Professor, Institute of Labor and 
Industrial Relations, University of Illinois. 
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proper locale and to explain their suc- 
cess in terms of personal attributes such 
as leadership skills. This book, however, 
treats industrial work groups as interest 
groups and relates their goal-seeking 
behavior to structural rather than in- 
dividual factors; i.e., to their technologi- 
cal and organizational settings. 

Professor Sayles attributes the differ- 
ences in the behavior of these groups to 
such factors as size, relative prestige, the 
amount of worker control over the pacing 
of work, the degree of homogeneity or 
similarity of interest within the group, 
and the relative independence or de- 
pendence of the employees in their work 
relationships, which in turn accounts for 
the patterning and flow of work within 
the organization. On the basis of a study 
of the behavior of more than 300 work 
groups in 30 plants, he develops insights 
and analyses that are much more satis- 
factory in many ways than the outcome 
of the kind of research that concentrates 
on presenting an impressive array of 
“statistically significant” low correlations. 

Thus, this book should be useful to 
the manager who has been puzzled by 
the failure of attitude tests and other 
instruments to explain the kinds of be- 
havior that he observes in his organiza- 
tion. The research indicates for one thing 
that the more undifferentiated the work 
group, the greater its ability to act in 
unison in the pursuit of its goals. In the 
undifferentiated group, where the mem- 
bers have similar tasks, pay, and working 
conditions, individuals hear their own 
sentiments echoed and reinforced. In the 
differentiated group, however, this factor 
of “resonance” is not present and, there- 
fore, the members are deprived of a situa- 
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tion that the author contends is basic to 
cohesive action. In this analysis, senti- 
ments move from the individual to the 
group level; but the author avoids the 
mysticism of the “group mind” school 
of thought and, instead, provides a new 
and useful approach to the group struc- 
turing of sentiments. 

The four work group types developed 
in the study—the strategic, apathetic, er- 
ratic, and conservative—may give a pic- 
ture of behavioral consistency that some 
people will deny. The tendency for par- 
ticular organizational and technological 
settings to breed diverse types of self- 
seeking behavior, however, is a phenom- 
enon that certainly merits further re- 
search. 

For the past 10 years there has been a 
steady flow of articles devoted to com- 
mentaries on the predispositions, biases, 
and assorted peccadilloes of those who 
labor in the field of human relations in 
industry. They are given accolades large- 
ly when they appear to be recognizing 
factors that were always apparent to ev- 
eryone else: e.g., unions, the structure of 
the formal organization, power, economic 
motivation, and the like. 

Therefore, I have resolved not to com- 
mend this work solely on the basis of the 
fact that its author has moved the human 
relations field from the treatment of the 
work group as a closed system toward 
analysis of it as an interest group that is 
very much a product of its organizational 
and technological environment. While the 
direction of change in individuals, groups, 
and organizations is still largely unpre- 
dictable, research of this type provides 
the basis for making it less so. But 
this is a study that does much more 
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than merely confirm existing theory. For 
the man in management, the book pro- 
vides a wealth of insights since it shows 
him how the firm, in making prescrip- 
tions for the organization of work, also 
determines the problems it will encounter 
in the field of human relations. 


Work IN THE Lives oF MARRIED WoMEN. 
Columbia University Press, New York, 
1958. 220 pages. $4.75. 


Reviewed by Karl R. Kunze* 


These proceedings of a conference on 
womanpower conducted by the National 
Manpower Council at Arden House, 
Harriman Campus of Columbia Univer- 
sity, in the fall of 1957 underscore the 
fact that although there has been a sig- 
nificant increase over the past few dec- 
ades in the number of working women in 
the United States, and particularly in the 
number of married women who return to 
work after having children, less signifi- 
cant changes have taken place, however, 
as regards the status of women in the 
organizational hierarchy and the kind of 
work they do. Clerical, service, factory 
production, and teaching assignments are 
still the most common types of jobs held 
by women, and in proportion to the total 
number of women now employed the 
woman executive is still a comparative 
rarity. 

Although it was the general consensus 
at the conference that women undoubt- 
edly possess the capacity for useful, crea- 
tive, and responsible work outside the 
* Manager, Training Department, California Di- 


vision, Lockheed Aircraft Corporation, Burbank, 
California. 





home—as their contributions to medicine, 
psychiatry, biology, and chemistry bear 
witness—it was also conceded that some 
very real problems exist in the employ- 
ment of wives and mothers: some have 
outmoded work skills when re-entering 
the labor market, some are unwilling or 
unable to devote the extensive time need- 
ed to prepare for demanding work, some 
lack the ambition to advance, and some 
can accept only part-time or occasional 
work. 

Taking a look into the future, the re- 
port points out that more women of all 
employable ages will be required to work 
if the labor demands of society are to be 
met. Though better education, changes 
in family life, and other influences should 
all help toward this end, some serious im- 
pediments to the increased employment 
of women still remain to be overcome— 
notably the negative attitudes of employ- 
ers and of the community at large. 

While space does not permit a full-scale 
review of all the ground covered at the 
conference, some specific findings worth 
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noting are: (1) Studies have not yet es- 
tablished any causal relationship be- 
tween maternal employment and child 
maladjustment or juvenile delinquency; 
(2) there has been a marked increase in 
the employment of women from middle- 
income families, suggesting that women 
work because they aspire to the better 
things of life, rather than from sheer 
economic necessity; and (3) virtually no 
vocational guidance is at present availa- 
ble to married women returning to the 
workforce, though the need for it is very 
great indeed. 

Work in the Lives of Married Women 
treats its subject in a smooth-flowing, in- 
teresting, and descriptive manner, mak- 
ing it a welcome relief from the statistical 
reports with their stodgy verbal commen- 
taries that all too often characterize the 
writing in this field. It is well worth 
studying by personnel people and all oth- 
ers who are concerned with the problem 
of maximizing the use of the nation’s 
available labor supply, both now and in 
the years to come. 


Briefer Book Notes 


(Please order books directly from publishers) 


ApprAISING ExecuTIvE PERFORMANCE. By Carl Heyel. American Management Asso- 
ciation, New York, 1958. 189 pages. $4.50. The first in a new series of AMA hand- 
books for operating executives dealing with the basic skills and tools of manage- 
ment, this book not only tells the executive what he has to know about sizing up 
his subordinates, but also helps him to develop to his own full potential. 


InpustriAL Retations Systems. By John T. Dunlop. Henry Holt and Company, 
New York, 1958. 399 pages. $5.75. The author sets forth his own concept of an in- 
dustrial relations system, illustrating its applicability by means of actual working 
examples. Included is a detailed analysis of the national industrial relations system 


in Yugoslavia. 
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Lasor AND Economic DeveLopMenr. Edited by Walter Galenson. John Wiley & Sons, 
Inc., New York, 1959. 304 pages. $6.75. A portrayal of the evolution of the labor 
movement in India, Japan, Egypt, French West Africa, and the British West Indies 
in various stages of industrialization, this book shows how the labor factor fits into 
economic development models and what the political repercussions of alternative 
labor policies are. The chapters are written in a non-technical vein by recognized 
authorities in the field. 


Wuat Every BustnessMAN SHoutp Know Asout Prorit Suarine. Profit Sharing 
Research Foundation, Evanston, Ill., 1958. 16 pages. Gratis. This pamphlet outlines 
the fundamentals of profit sharing in brief question-and-answer form. The types 
of plans, the advantages to be gained, present trends, and sources of information 
on profit sharing are among the topics covered. 


DEFINING THE Manacer’s yos: The AMA Manual of Position Descriptions. By C. L. 
Bennett. American Management Association, Inc., New York, 1958. 447 pages. $6.00 
to AMA members; $9.00, non-members. Based on a survey of 140 companies, this 
AMA research study defines the functions and responsibilities of executives at all 
managerial levels, and shows how to create and use position descriptions, how they 
are actually prepared, and how companies establish and gain acceptance for a descrip- 
tion program. Approximately 150 actual position descriptions are reproduced. 


PersoNNEL Research Frontiers. By Cecil E. Goode. Public Personnel Associa- 
tion, Chicago, II]., 1958. 176 pages. $3.50. A report on current personnel research 
in the United States and Canada based on a questionnaire survey. Current re- 
search projects and facilities are reviewed with emphasis on their implications for 
government personnel programs and future research needs. 


Tue Economic Ciimmate AND CoLLecTive BARGAINING—1958: Cornell University Con- 
ference Report, Ithaca, New York, May, 1958. New York State School of Industrial 
and Labor Relations, Cornell University, Ithaca, New York, 1958. 46 pages. $1.00. 
An abbreviated report that endeavors to bring out the major ideas developed at the 
conference. Determinants of the economic climate, the impact of the economic 
climate on collective bargaining and collective bargaining prospects were the main 
topics discussed. 


PROCEEDINGS OF THE CARNEGIE Stupy Group ON THE Basic PRrINciPLes oF AUTOMA- 
tron. UNESCO, Paris, 1958. 40 pages. 15 cents. (Copies available from Carnegie 
Endowment for International Peace, United Nations Plaza, New York 17, N. Y.) A 
report prepared by a study group organized in Geneva during 1957 by the European 
Center of the Carnegie Endowment for International Peace, and originally published 
in International Social Science Bulletin. It examines automation from the technical, 
economic, social, and psychological viewpoints. The effects of automation on mental 
health and on collective bargaining are also discussed. 


Tue Rove oF THE ENGINEER-ScIENTIST IN America. Michigan State University, Labor 
and Industrial Relations Center, East Lansing, Mich., 1958. 68 pages. $1.00. Selected 
papers from a conference held at Michigan State in April, 1958. The topics discussed 
include the Soviet approach to the professional manpower problem, the role of 
industry in enhancing the professional growth of the engineer-scientist, and the ef- 
fective utilization of engineers in the automobile, chemical, and utility industries. 
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INTERDISCIPLINARY TEAM ResearcH: Methods and Problems. By Margaret Barron 
Luszki. New York University Press, New York, 1958. 355 pages. $6.00. This volume 
summarizes five work conferences sponsored by the National Training Laborator- 
ies on the problems of interdisciplinary research, particularly in the area of 
mental health. Among the subjects discussed are the disciplines as seen by their 
members, patterns of collaboration, selecting and formulating the research prob- 
lem, and organization and leadership. 


EmMoTionaL Dynamics AND Group Cutture: Experimental Studies of Individual 
and Group Behavior. By Dorothy Stock and Herbert A. Thelen. New York Uni- 
versity Press, New York, 1958. 296 pages. $6.00. A number of research projects in 
group behavior conducted by the National Training Laboratories over a five-year 
period are reported here. The research deals with two main areas: individual, 
subgroup, and group interaction, and patterns of change in individuals and groups. 
The theoretical concepts underlying the research are presented, as well as their 
implications for the practitioner. 


PERSON PERCEPTION AND INTERPERSONAL Benavior. Edited by Renato Tagiuri and 
Luigi Petrullo. Stanford University Press, Stanford, Calif., 1958. 390 pages. $7.50. 
Papers by 26 psychologists, sociologists, and anthropologists, most of which were 
presented at the Harvard-Office of Naval Research Symposium on Person Percep- 
tion held in March, 1957. Among the subjects discussed are problem solving and 
the perception of persons, interpersonal perception and group effectiveness, facial 
features and inference processes in interpersonal perception, and social preference 
and its perception. An introduction summarizes the status of knowledge and re- 
search in the field and suggests avenues for further exploration. 


Publications Received 


(Please order books directly from publishers) 


REUTHER’s ProFit-SHARING DEeMANp. A spe- 
cial report by the Economic Research De- 
partment, Chamber of Commerce of the 
United States, 1615 H St., N.W., Wash- 
ington, D. C., 1958. 22 pages. Single 
copies, gratis; bulk orders to 25 copies, 25 
cents; over 25 copies, 15 cents. 

Cueck Points For Sounp Cottective Bar- 
GAINING. Industrial Relations Division, 


How Tue NLRB Can Stop Union Vio- 
LENCE. By Sylvester Petro. Labor Policy 
Association, Inc., 1624 Eye Street, N.W., 
Washington 6, D. C., 1958. 16 pages. $1.00. 

Jos Desicn: Pamphlet No. 15: Meeting the 
Manpower Challenge. By George H. 
Hieronymus. Society for Personnel Ad- 
ministration, 5506 Connecticut Avenue, 
N.W., Washington 15, D. C., 1958. 42 


National Association of Manufacturers, 2 
E. 48th St., New York 17, N. Y., 1958. 24 
pages. $1.00. 

Decision-Makinc: An Annotated Bibliog- 
raphy. By Paul Wasserman with Fred S. 
Silander. Graduate School of Business & 
Public Administration, Cornell Univer- 
sity, Ithaca, N. Y., 1958. 111 pages. $3.50. 


pages. $1.00 to non-members; 50 cents to 
members. 


ADVANCED ADMINISTRATIVE TRAINING IN THE 


Pustic Service: Governmental Studies 
No. 1. By Keith B. Callard. The Institute 
of Public Administration of Canada, 33 
Isabella St., Toronto 5, Ontario, 1958. 32 
pages. Gratis. 








who’s who 


| in this issue 


WE HAD THE pleasure of meeting J. 
Howell Turner, author of “Wages and 
Productivity” (page 8), at AMA’s Mid- 
winter Personnel Conference in Chicago, 
where the address from which his article 
has been adapted was generally acclaimed 
as one of the clearest expositions of the 
complex issue of productivity to be heard 
in a long time. Mr. Turner, who has 
been Director of Employee Relations at 
Standard Oil Company (Indiana) since 
1956, was formerly associated with Cali- 
fornia & Hawaiian Sugar Refining 
Corporation in a similar capacity. Before 
joining the latter concern, he was with 
Industrial Relations Counselors of New 
York City and the Columbia Steel Com- 
pany of San Francisco. A graduate of 
Stanford University, Mr. Turner takes 
an active interest in professional affairs 
and is a frequent speaker on industrial 
relations topics. He is a member of 
AMA’s Personnel Planning Council. 


After a lapse of some years, Charles 
A. Myers makes a welcome return to 
our pages with “The Challenge of the 
1960’s: Manpower Management” (page 
15), which was originally presented at 
the 50th Anniversary Conference of 
Northeastern University’s School of 
Business. Dr. Myers, who has been Di- 
rector of the Industrial Relations Section 
in the Department of Economics and 
Social Science at M.I.T. since 1948, will 
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be familiar to many of our readers as the 
author, with Paul Pigors, of that stand- 
ard textbook, Personnel Administration. 
Over the years, he has been a consultant 
in personnel administration and labor 
relations to many companies and has also 
served as arbitrator in numerous labor 
disputes. Of late, much of his time has 
been occupied with a Ford Foundation 
research project, which has taken him 
twice around the world within the past 
15 months. 


Charles F. Hamner, joint author of 
“How Successful Salesmen Behave: A 
Counseling Guide” (page 22), is Pro- 
fessor of Psychology at Grinnell College, 
Iowa. A graduate of Kalamazoo College, 
Michigan, he obtained his Ph.D. at the 
State University of Towa. Professor 
Haner’s special interests are in the areas 
of learning theory and measurement. He 
is a member of the Iowa Governor’s 
Committee on Mental Health and a 
former president of the Iowa Psychologi- 
cal Association. His co-author, Givens 
L. Thornton, who was graduated from 
Michigan State University and obtained 
his Ph.D. at the University of Denver, 
is Assistant Professor of Psychology, 
Registrar, and Director of the Testing 
and Placement Bureau at Grinnell Col- 
lege. He is particularly interested in per- 
sonnel and institutional research. In ad- 
dition to their academic studies, both 





these psychologists have carried out per- 
sonnel research projects for 
industrial concerns. 


various 


While to many, if not most of the 
people who go through life ostensibly 
with their eyes wide open, today’s 
electronic brains are an object of blank, 
uncomprehending wonder, they hold no 
impenetrable mystery for Paul Duke, 
who happens to be totally blind. Mr. 
Duke, to whom we are indebted for 
“Personnel Records: Along the Road to 
Automation” (page 31), lost his sight 
while serving with the Marine Corps in 
1951. After his discharge from the hos- 
pital, he entered Syracuse University 
where he graduated cum laude in Pro- 
duction Management (Personnel Admin- 
istration). Following a year at the Har- 
vard Business School, he transferred to 
the Wharton School, where he will be 
graduating in Industrial Management 
this summer. Mr. Duke’s grasp of elec- 
tronic data processing has been gained 
through a series of summer jobs with 
International Business Machines—from 
1952 through 1956 at the company’s 
Endicott, New York, plant, and in 1957 
at the IBM programing school for the 
SAGE computer in Bedford, Mass. 


This issue marks the second appear- 
ance in our pages of D. R. Lester, joint 
author of “How to Conduct a Manpower 
Audit” (page 41). Mr. Lester, who now 
holds the post of Manager of Professional 
Personnel Relations at GE’s Flight Pro- 
pulsion Laboratory in Cincinnati, has 
been successively responsible for manag- 
ing the Department’s personnel develop- 
ment, recruiting and placement, com- 
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pensation, and organization functions. 
He holds a Master’s degree in Political 
Science from the University of Michigan 
and before joining GE worked in the 
Pentagon in the Office of the Air Force 
Deputy Chief of Staff Development. His 
co-author and colleague, Marjorie L. 
Owen, who holds the post of Specialist 
in Employee Relations at the FPLD, is a 
graduate of Wooster College, Ohio, and 
received her M.A. in Psychology from 
Western Reserve University. She was 
formerly Assistant Personnel Director at 
Tremco Manufacturing Company in 
Cleveland and has also held university 
teaching posts. 


Irving A. Delloff, who contributes 
“Incentive Clauses: The Costly Clinkers” 
to this issue (page 52), is Director of In- 
dustrial Engineering at the Presto Lock 
Company of Garfield, New Jersey. Before 
assuming his present position, in which 
he is responsible for many labor relations 
activities as well as the industrial engi- 
neering function, he was Manager of 
the Standards Department. He has also 
served Presto in the capacities of time 
study engineer and cost accountant. Mr. 
Delloff, who holds a B.A. from Pace 
College and a degree in Industrial Engi- 
neering from New York University, is a 
senior member of the American Institute 
of Industrial Engineers and one of the 
editors of Personnel Administration. 


Whereas some authors we could name 
have no notion when to stop, Herbert E. 
Krugman—as “Management Develop- 
ment Training: Who Profits Most?” 
(page 59) bears witness—seems to ex- 
perience no difficulty in saying what he 
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has to say in a minimum of words. A 
frequent contributor to PERSONNEL, as 
well as to many other professional mag- 
azines, Dr. Krugman holds a Ph.D. in 
Sociology from Columbia University, at 
whose Graduate School of Business he is 
a lecturer in management. At the time 
this article was written, he was a mem- 
ber of the well-known consulting firm 
of Richardson, Bellows, Henry & Com- 
pany, with which he had been associated, 
on and off, since 1946. (The off-period, 
from 1949-52, was a stint as a Research 
Associate at the Princeton Center of In- 
ternational Studies.) At the end of last 
month he called to tell us that he was 
leaving RBH to join Raymond Loewy 
Associates as Director of Market Re- 
search. Needless to say, we wish him 
every success in his new assignment. 


George B. Strother, author of “Per- 
sonnel Management in Theory and 
Practice” (page 63), has followed a well- 
trod psychologists’ trail—from the ex- 
perimental laboratory to the field of per- 
sonnel management. In his “orthodox” 
period he did experimental work with 
rats, opossums, delinquent boys, and 
brain-injured children. Service in World 
War II and subsequently in the Korean 
War brought him face to face with some 
highly practical personnel problems, and 
he has since become increasingly con- 
cerned with the practical aspects of per- 
sonnel administration. Dr. Strother, who 
is Associate Professor of Commerce at 
the University of Wisconsin, has held a 
number of academic posts. A graduate 
of the University of Missouri and holder 
of a Ph.D. from the University of Indi- 
ana, he has written widely on personnel 
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subjects and served as a consultant on 
personnel and management development 
for a number of companies in the Middle 
West. He is the father of three small 
sons who are, he says, far more difficult 
to manage than either the brain-injured 
or delinquent boys of an earlier era. 


Francis D. Harding, whose article, | 
“Incentives for Hazardous Work: A Sur- 
vey,” appears on page 72, is a civilian 
Research Psychologist with the United 
States Air Force. He is also a partner in 
Southwest Personnel Consultants, an or- 
ganization providing psychological serv- 
ices throughout South Central Texas. 
Dr. Harding, who holds a Ph.D. from 
Purdue, obtained his M.A. at the Uni- 
versity of Illinois and his B.S. at Boston 
University. Before taking up his present 
position with the USAF, he was associ- 
ated with Kaiser Aluminum and 
Spiegel’s Inc. 


Somewhat belatedly, it crosses our 
mind that this issue is chockablock with 
psychologists. Here we have yet another 
—Lee W. Cozan, author of “Forced 
Choice: Better Than Other Rating 
Methods?” (page 80), who is a research 
psychologist with the Department of 
Health, Education, and Welfare. In addi- 
tion to his official duties, Mr. Cozan finds 
time to edit a new publication, Engineer- 
ing and Industrial Psychology, and is also 
currently working toward fulfilling the 
requirements for his Ph.D. Though this 
is the first time we have had the pleasure 
of publishing an article by him, he has 
contributed many papers to other per- 
sonnel, psychological, and educational 
journals. 
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SUPERVISORY MANAGEMENT 


—a management tool created by AMA especially for first-line man- 
agers. This monthly periodical supplies the reference material your 
foremen need to keep performance at a high level. Every issue of 
Supervisory Management contains specific and realistic solutions to 
basic supervisory problems. 


Supervisory Management’s informative, readable articles deal with every 
aspect of the supervisor’s job. They cover his many daily problems, as 
well as his responsibilities and long-range opportunities. Among the 
subjects discussed in recent issues were: communications, quality con- 
trol, safety, grievances, work simplification, union-management rela- 
tions, office productivity, and many others. 


Your supervisors can also benefit greatly from Supervisory Manage- 
ment’s special features. “Let’s Get Down to Cases” offers case studies 
drawn from actual work situations. “Digests of the Month” present a 
cross-section of the best current reading in management. Recent man- 
agement books of interest to supervisors are reviewed in “The Super- 
visory Bookshelf.” And “Your Personal Management” offers important 
articles in finance, health, retirement, etc. 


Supervisory Management is flexible. It can be integrated in a formal 
training program—or, virtually, be a training program in itself. Ref- 
erence to pertinent articles can be made at training sessions, in company 
bulletins, or in on-the-job conversations. 


Supervisory Management will help your supervisors develop their 
skills, get the facts they need, and do a better job. 


For further information—and for a Report on the use of Supervisory Manage- 
ment in supervisory development programs—write to Supervisory Management 
Service, American Management Association, Inc., 1515 Broadway, New York 
36, N. Y. 
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